









“Let's never lose our faith in America; 
let's never lose our faith in the spirit 
of accomplishment. If we hang on to these 
things, there isn't anything in the world 
that will keep us from writing any future 


that you and I want to write.” 


Charles F. Kettering 
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Full-time Power Steering lets 
you steer, park, with effortiess 
ease. Hydraulic power is “on 
duty" every mile you drive; 
does up to 80% of your steering 
work. You get 100% of the driv- 
ing fun! 








Longer, lower-sweeping lines, accented with heavy sculptured 
chrome, highlight the dramatic new styling of the 1954 Plymouth. 


The all-new “Color-Tuned” interiors, with perfect harmony of 
fabric and finish, offer a level of luxury never before 

attained in a low-price car. Beneath all this bright new beauty 
are important engineering advances that make Plymouth the car 
of solid value. Below are shown only four value features. 


Your Plymouth dealer is ready to show you many, many more. 


Tune in Meda'tion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 


Hy-Drive lets you drive without shifting! It's the 
newest, smoothest, least expensive no-shift drive in 
the low-price field. You get powerful pick-up in 
one flowing motion—no jerks or lurches when you 
accelerate 


Power Steering and Hy-Drive each available at low extra cost 


PLYMOUTH —Chrysler Corporation’s No.1 Car 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Dual Flex Seat Springs make 
Comfort Level seating more 
restful than ever. The grad- 
uated cushioning action of this 
new ‘'spring on spring" seat con- 
struction gives you a soft ride on 
any type of road. 








New No Glare instrument panel 
finish eliminates eye-fatiguing 
reflections. Another feature of 
Plymouth's Control Tower visi- 
bility is the low hood silhouette 
which gives you a clear, close-up 
view of the road. 


Your Plymouth dealer is ready to prove it to YOU 
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M. S. A. CHEMKLOS 





Here’s Your Real Proof that 
M°S-A ChemKlos LAST! 


Both shirts pictured above were worn by a worker handling aluminum chloride and 
perchlorethylene. After one week’s wear, and one washing, the ordinary work shirt fell 
into holes, a total loss. It’s a different story for the M.S.A. ChemKlos shirt. After five 
months wear, and many washings it was still in good condition, as you can see from the 


photo at top right. 


WHY M.S.A. CHEMKLOS RESIST 
ACID, CAUSTIC, ABRASION 


Dynel fabric is the secret of M.S.A. ChemKlos 
resistance to acids and caustics. This new 
fabric is inherently chemical resistant . . . the 
greater life is in the fabric, not added by a 
chemical process. And M.S.A. ChemKlos are 
made of Dynel throughout. Dynel means 
M.S.A. ChemKlos can be washed in solvents 
or caustics that would destroy ordinary work 
clothes. Stubborn grease, oil, wax are safely 
and easily removed. What about wear? Loomed 
in a special weave, M.S.A. ChemKlos resist 
abrasion, wear ON when other work clothes 
wear OUT. 








Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety 
problem ... his job is to help you. 


WHY M. S.A. CHEMKLOS 
LOOK AND FEEL BETTER 


From collar to trouser bottom, M.S.A. Chem- 
Klos meet comfort and style demands of 
workers everywhere. Tailoring is sturdy, gives 
the wearer freedom of movement. There’s 
plenty of pocket room. Shirt tails are long, stay 
put when worn inside trousers. Fabric is 
smooth, pliable. M.S.A. ChemKlos are avail- 
able in shirts, trousers and coveralls in smart 
looking, serviceable gray. 


End your work clothes problems today. Our 
bulletin gives complete details on construc- 
tion, sizes. Write for your copy. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Winnipeg, Vancouver, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 
Cable: Address “MINSAF” Pittsburgh 

























ON THE COVER 


No matter if you view Charles F. 
Kettering as a scientist, inventor, busi- 
nessman, educator, philanthropist or 
good citizen, he is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable man of our times. 


His ability as a man of industrial 
science is exceeded only by his faith in 
America and its free system of doing 
business. He is a kindly, patient man 
who has developed a deep appreciation 
of simplicity. He likes to talk about 
“Why God Made Grass Green.” He 
basks in the sunlight and ponders the 
power of solar energy. 


When the Foreman’s Club of Dayton 
had its beginning after the first World 
War, “Boss Ket” was behind the scenes. 
As the complexities of the mass pro- 
duction system increased, Boss Ket 
could see the front-line management 
man’s responsibilities getting ahead of 
his education and experience. 

“We had to find a way of broadening 
the understanding of these screw- 
driver-and-pliers boys,” said Boss Ket. 
“And that is where the foremen’s club 
movement began, right here in Dayton. 
They knew their skills all right, but 
there were so many other things they 
had to learn in order to become good 
managers.” 

“Did you have any idea that the 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton would grow 
into the international NAF movement 
as we are seeing it today?” we asked 
him. 

Boss Ket rubbed the top of his head 
and grinned. “Well,” he said, “we 
knew it was a good thing, and industry 
certainly had to have it. But we figured 
it might take 25 or 30 years to catch 
on.” 


The Foreman’s Club of Dayton is 35 
years old. The NAF will celebrate its 
29th birthday this spring. 

Boss Ket is director of research and 
a member of the board of directors of 
General Motors Corporation. He is on 
the board of directors of National Cash 
Register Company, and he made one of 
his earliest contributions to industry by 
electrifying the cash register. He is 
trustee and director of so many or- 
ganizations that a younger man would 
collapse in horror of the many re- 
sponsibilities, but Boss Ket goes 
bouncing along as though he has noth- 
ing special to do. He has learned the 
secret of living with responsibilities, 
and to him work is both a privilege and 
pleasure. 


Down in Florida, Boss Ket is a 
charter member of the fabulous Surf 
Club. He shocks the wealthy indus- 
trialists and bankers by going to work 
every morning. “Why do you do it 
when you don’t have to?” they ask him 
every season. He always answers, “But 
I go to work because I like to.” 

John Anderson, director of the 
photographic department of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, took 
the photo used on the cover. Nelson 
Hahne did the layout and art work in 
his own magnificent style. D. S. 
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In the horse and buggy days, the foreman 
was a sort of straw boss who was supposed 
to take care of practically everything con- 
nected with his department. 

But time marched on. Industry became 
more complex. Technical knowledge multi- 
plied overnight. Specialization was imperative. 

Today the foreman is relieved of some of 
the old straw boss responsibilities. Specialists 
handle employment and collective bargaining, 
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From Straw Boss 
to Production Specialist 


job evaluation, production scheduling, control 
of tools, parts and supplies, etc. 


This leaves the foreman free to devote 
his full attention to his own specialty, which 
is PRODUCTION; perfecting the art of 
working with men so that they work together. 


Is there anything more important? 


Does the company produce at a loss, or 
at a profit? Isn't that the $64 question? 


A non-profit organization 
supported by companies who 
believe that America’s Foremen 
help steer America’s future. 








The MANAGE FORUM 


THE EDITOR SAYS... 


MANAGE Magazine, to be six years old in August, is quite a 
toddler. He is out of his stroller and pretty much on his own. 


Yes sir, MANAGE, for its “just six years,” is quite a little man. 


His care is no longer a one-man operation, as it was in the begin- 
ning. It can be considerably appreciated how full that one man’s 
hands were during those first years . . . when he was trying to figure 
out (through experience) what the MANAGE audience wanted in 
the way of reading material. 


Now we know. And what is most important: We Know We Know 
what MANAGE readers want. We try to cook it up, dish it out as fast 
as we can under the circumstances which bind all publications: finan- 
cial resources. 


But we're leaping along. A lot of different people’s talents go into 


each issue of MANAGE. 


Richard Rimanoczy and Fred Clark of the American Economic 
Foundation in New York are the seniors of the editorial staff. They 
are responsible for the “Better America” series of illustrated edi- 
torials which have become esteemed institutions of MANAGE by 
now. During 1953, over 70 other publications, having a total reader- 
ship of 600,000, requested “Better America” editorial reprint per- 
mission. We sent out 72,000 reprint leaflets for industrial distribu- 
tion. 


Dr. William Levy is next in line when it comes to contributors, 
both in seniority and author of articles for which reprint permission 
has been sought by other magazines. A huge number of MANAGE 
readers turn first to “Bill” Levy’s down-to-earth articles. 


Ray Monsalvatge, the NAF’s senior area manager, doesn’t do much 
writing anymore, but he keeps his ear to the ground for what read- 
ers like (and, well, we might as well admit it, what readers don’t like, 
too). 


Harold Arbeen, contributor of the “Washington Report for Super- 
visors,” is one of the crack business editors in the country. He be- 
came acquainted with the NAF in Chicago in 1951 when he was on 
the business staff of the Chicago Tribune. Then we met again in 1952 
in San Diego. Arbeen writes his monthly feature from Washington 
now, where he is financial editor of the Washington Times-Herald 
and an accredited White House correspondent. He knows what he is 
talking about when he tells you something via his feature. 


William M. Freeman shook hands with MANAGE and the NAF 
for the first time in 1952 in New York. He was cited by the NAF in 
1953 for his outstanding editorial work on behalf of public under- 
standing of the free enterprise system. He liked the things the NAF 
stood for, and said so. Now he writes the “Business Notebook” page. 
(Freeman, by the way, announced in his MANAGE aarticle in the 
January issue that coffee prices would zoom soon—and three weeks 
after the magazine came off the press, the prices did just that.) 


MANAGE and the NAF owe a lot to the management men west of 
(Continued on page 34) 











And the READERS REPLY... 


DRAVO DESERVES CREDIT 
To the Editor: 


In the January issue of MANAGE, you 
used one of the pictures we sent you of the 
play, “Making New Employees Safety Con- 
scious,” presented by employees of the 
Dravo Corporation. 

The description under the picture made 
no mention of the play being presented by 
employees of the Dravo Corporation, but 
gave the credit to our association instead. 

We are very grateful to you and your 
staff for all the publicity you have given our 
club in the past, and we hate to complain 
about an unintentional mistake as small as 
this. However, we feel that we owe it to the 
Dravo Corporation, to call your attention 
to it. 

The Dravo Corporation employees were 
extremely generous in donating their time, 
equipment, etc. in presenting this play to 
our association. They even paid their own 
transportation. Our association is very much 
indebted to this group, and I am awfully 
sorry that this error had to happen. It may 
make them feel that we took credit for this 
play, which is not the case. 

This play was very educational, very well 
presented, and considerable time and effort 
had been spent in rehearsals etc., to make 
this play humorous and still educational. 
Publicity is the only way we can repay them 
for their efforts, and we do not want to take 
credit for anything that is not due us. 

Will you please try to correct this unin- 
tentional error in next month’s MANAGE 
Magazine, if possible, and give credit where 
due to the employees of the Dravo Corpora- 
tion and John Kovach, safety supervisor of 
the Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Clarence L. Fehr 
Spang-Chalfant Supervisors’ Association 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


BRAILLE WATCH 
To the Editor: 


It seems that all the world is interested in 
so called human interest stories. Perhaps 
you could use the following true story. 

Reverend Larman S. Sherwood, born blind, 
and at present lecturing to clubs all over the 
country, addressed the Worthington Fore- 
men’s Club of Buffalo recently. 

Just prior to the commencement of the 
meeting, Reverend Sherwood took out his 
braille watch to feel the time, when a mem- 
ber of the club wanted to shake hands with 
him. Reverend Sherwood momentarily for- 
got that he had laid his watch down in his 
lap and at that particular moment the chair- 
man sounded the gavel and called for the 
Pledge of Allegiance to our Flag. Reverend 


(Continued on page 34) 
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To meet a human need... 


We believe that the hands of America’s workers are industry’s 


most important tools. For this reason we are proud to introduce the 
Scott Industrial Wiper; which is successfully meeting the wide 
range of wiping needs in industry. It is a general-purpose, disposable 
wiper designed to handle your jobs safely, efficiently and economically. 


A Scott man stands ready to demonstrate this product in your plant. 


SPAT_ PEND. SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








Here’s a new MANAGE feature which will make our national coverage by professional 


business writers complete— 


West Coast Report 


Los Angeles—Capital  invest- 
ments for industrial development 
in Los Angeles County, now the 
most populous county in the United 
States (4,785,000), last year were 
third highest ever recorded here. 
Total outlay for the construction 
of 83 new factories and the ex- 
pansion of 395 other plants in the 
county’s 45 cities and unincorpo- 
rated areas amounted to $191,086,- 
462... . The West’s Number 1 rub- 
ber manufacturing center, Los An- 
geles is only behind Akron, Ohio, 
as the nation’s top producer of rub- 
ber products used by the automo- 
tive industry. Total capital invest- 
ment of major tire manufacturers 
in the county is estimated to be 
greater than $85,000,000. It ranks 
ninth as a major industry in Los 
Angeles—12th counting gossip, di- 
voreces and smog as legitimate in- 
dustries. ... 

* * * * oe 


Smog, something everyone talks 
about here and, unlike the weather, 
does something about (they rub 
their smarting eyes), now is being 
partially blamed on exhaust of 
auto engines. It’s been suggested 
a gadget will be manufactured to 
eliminate the exhaust irritation. . . . 
County officials had a more prac- 
tical plan. They wanted to hire a 
publicity man to prove there wasn’t 
any smog. . . . More than 200,000 
persons attended the 3lst Los An- 
geles International Automobile 
Show. ... With Wayne Tiss of the 
Bratten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born advertising agency accepting 
two Emmy awards from the Acad- 
emy of Radio Arts and Sciences 
here, it was emphasized there 
would be no TV business like show 
business without industry. Tiss ac- 
cepted for U. S. Steel’s drama 
show. 

* * * * * 

Movie and TV film industries are 

on upbeat after a February lull. 
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BY BILL BARTON 


State tax on uncut or unfinished 
film keeps many companies and in- 
dependent producers from begin- 
ning a film they can’t finish and 
ship off to exhibitors before the 
March 1 deadline. . . . Universal- 
International Studios, however, 
has an ace, or oil, in the hole. 
Promising oil well is being drilled 
in center of the lot. A wag sug- 
gested that since U. I. made more 
desert pictures than anyone else, 
the wells really were started to find 
water for despairing actors shout- 
ing “water, water!” as they crawl 
along the sand, dragging tongues. 
... It’s reported there will be less 
drilling for new wells in California 
this year. The state had 32,146 pro- 
ducing wells at the end of the year. 
Plans are for 2487 new ones, com- 
pared to last year’s 2578. ... 


* * * * * 


Department store sales in the 
Far West continue to decline at a 
greater rate in dollar value than 
elsewhere. National average has 
been off one percent. The Far West 
average is nine percent. San Fran- 
cisco shows smallest drop at two 
percent. Salt Lake City dropped 
15 and Los Angeles 12... . Ryuji 
Takeuchi, acting Japanese ambas- 
sador, told reporters Japan feels 
encouraged that recent reports of 
the Randall Commission on Foreign 
Trade will lead to the lowering of 
U. S. tariffs and bigger sales of 
Japanese products in the U. S., and 
“Los Angeles as the largest port on 
the Pacific Coast naturally would 
participate in any increased move- 
ment of goods.” ... But a U. S. 
shipping line official said: “Grow- 
ing fleets of other nations, partic- 
ularly Japanese, are grabbing more 
and more foreign business from us 
because of their lower costs. Our 
operating costs are two thirds 
higher than the Japanese, and our 
ship building costs are five times 
as great.” There was an increase 


in Japanese ship arrivals last year. 
Total was 365 against 235 in 1952. 
Local marine men blame high 
costs, principally skyrocketing 
labor rates, and inadequate govern- 
ment subsidy. 

An official of the Los Angeles 
Harbor Department announced the 
number of vessels sailing up and 
down the West Coast has dropped 
off 60 percent in the last 10 years. 
Intercoastal traffic (west coast-east 
coast) has declined 40 percent. 
This shipping loss to rail and truck 
industries has cost local harbor 
companies and workers $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000... . 


* * * * * 


Off the San Diego coast the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service is busy 
counting whales. Corsets must be 
coming back in style... . The “thar 
she blows” at Santa Monica Bay is 
on a different order. Santa 
Monica’s city officials are studying 
an offer from Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia to lease city-owned sub- 
merged tidelands in the bay for 
exploratory oil drilling... . 


* * * * * 


A. B. Speekenbrink of the 
Netherlands declared here: “A 
sneeze in the United States, eco- 
nomically speaking, could mean 
pneumonia for us.” Holland, how- 
ever, is in the black and hasn’t 
needed U. S. aid since January of 
1953. Speekenbrink has the title 
of “envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary in charge of 
economics” of the Netherlands em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C.... At 
a labor-management conference, 
Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell said: “Too much stress is 
being placed on labor legislation as 
a means of achieving industrial 
peace.” . . . Economist Beardsley 
Ruml declared that lower prices, 
new products and designs, more 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The first MANAGE Magazine “Management Team of the Month” award 


plaque and citation goes to 


THE FORMICA FOREMEN’S BUSINESS CLUB 


The judges chose this award winner 
on facts contained in the following 
report by Edward Thorne, president of 
the Formica Foreman’s Business Club. 

The Formica Foreman’s Business 
Club of the Formica Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was chartered by the 
NAF on February 20, 1948. The club 
has 70 active members. In 1950 and 
1951, the Formica Foreman’s Business 
Club was approved by the NAF Board 
for the Standard of Excellence award. 
In 1951 the club was named 4th place 
winner for Zone C “shop” clubs, and 
in 1952 received the 3rd place award. 


OW do we rate? 


To evaluate our activity in 
comparison with other NAF clubs 
would presume common objectives 
or common opportunities, or at 
least similar organization motives. 
That, of course, is not true, for each 
club is the product of the environ- 
ment in which it lives. Its function 
is circumscribed by its position in 
that environment. Its usefulness, 
except as a pleasure club, demands 
opportunity. Only when manage- 
ment has attained that degree of 
perfection in which there exists no 
problems in operation unsolved, is 
there any lack of opportunity. 

The only appraisal we consider 
is how well we select our best op- 
portunities, how well we define our 
objectives and how well we ac- 
complish our mission. We will 
dwell little on statistics, for at the 
best they may mean little for pur- 
poses of comparison with other 
situations. 

Our objective is to be of the 
greatest service to our company 
and to ourselves. We will not sep- 
arate the two, because we share 
the same destiny. 

Our program has been developed 
from the following basic facts: 


1. Our membership includes the 
key men in every department of 
our factory organization. 


2. On Thursdays, shortly after 
noon, these men leave their de- 
partmental responsibilities and 
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The Formica Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


meet for one hour, to pool their 
information, knowledge and ex- 
perience. Somewhere in _ this 
concentration of “know how” 
there are the ideas and the sug- 
gestions from which improved 
procedures can be developed. 


3. These are busy men, serious 
men, who do not leave their re- 
sponsibilities for entertainment 
or an irrelevant lecture. It is not 
the time, and not the place. Nor 
is this the place for departmental 
instruction or criticism. Here as- 
sembled is the total “know how” 
of our plant. That is the one 
unique factor in our association. 


The challenge is obvious—orient 
that experience into procedures to 
better control those factors which 
are detrimental to satisfactory 
plant operation. 


Each club must find its own an- 
swer to that challenge. We have 
developed one logical to our own 
conception of effective team work. 
We use the gauge of attendance and 


interest to measure our effective- 

ness—to keep us on the target. 
PROGRAM—Our Reason for Be- 

lieving Our Club to be an Effective 

Management Team. 

From experience, our most effec- 
tive programs are: 

1. A project type—in which un- 
satisfactory operating proced- 
ures are presented, discussed 
and new procedures developed. 

2. Discussion of company policies 
and plans, with men from the 
executive level. Also dissemina- 
tion of information concerning 
factory objectives. 

3. Sales and customer information, 
expressed from the sales depart- 
ment. 

Primarily the membership wants 

a program that will pay off in rel- 

evant information or improved op- 

erating conditions. 
We have only two rigid don’ts: 

1. Don’t allow any discussion to be- 
come personal or embarrassing. 

(Continued on page 30) 


MANAGEMENT TEAM JUDGES AT WORK—These three Southeastern Ohio 
business and industrial experts will select the MANAGE Magazine “Management 
Team of the Month” winners from 500-word reports from management and 
foremen’s clubs affiliated with the NAF. Left to right are Fred Brophy, news 
director of WHIO radio and television, Dayton: Brainard W. Platt, business 
writer, the Dayton Journal Herald, and Raymond Spahr, vice president, Peoples 


Bank of Dayton. 



































Frank H. Irelan, general manager of 
the Delco Products division of General 
Motors Corp. and former national 
president of the NAF, was compli- 
mented in the January, 1954, issue of 
SURPLUS RECORD by having his edi- 
torial from the September 25 issue of 
DELCO DOINGS reprinted. The SUR- 
PLUS RECORD editor saluted Irelan 
for “dealing with his subject directly 
and completely.” The editorial con- 
cerned Americanism versus Welfare 
State security. 

* * * 

Don O. Wood, executive vice 
president and general manager of 
the Fyr-Fyter Company since 1948, 
was elected president of the com- 
pany and a member of its board of 
directors, according to an an- 
nouncement made by William M. 
Wetzel, chairman of the board. 


cd * * 


S. B. Withington has been named presi- 
dent of the newly-consolidated Lycoming 
Division of Avco Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, it was announced by Victor Emanuel, 
chairman and president of Avco. 


* * * 


Winner of the 1953 International 
$2000 Contest devoted to “Techni- 
cal and Research Aspects and Ad- 
vantages of the Use of Lower Melt- 
ing (Lower than Parent) Filler 
Metals in the Non-Fusion Welding 
Process,” conducted by the Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corporation, was a 
Long Island metallurgist, Arthur 
Stuart Laurenson. 

ok ce * 

W. J. Ulrich, The Carborundum Com- 
pany’s senior sales representative in 
the Detroit area, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

*K * ok 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
was one of 13 Pittsburgh firms to win 
top national honors for “excellent man- 


agement” from the American Institute 
of Management. 


* os * 
Kempton Dunn, first vice-president 


of American Brake Shoe Company, has 

been elected president of the company. 
* * ao 

Charles B. Sweatt has been elected 

to the newly created post of vice chair- 


man of the board of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 
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The first alternating current 
volt-ammeter capable of perform- 
ing over the entire audio range 
with laboratory-standard accuracy, 
has been announced by Charles 
Engelhard, Incorporated, one of 
the Engelhard Industries group. 


* * * 


J. B. Carroll, president of the J. B. 
Carroll Company, has announced the 
appointment of C. N. Cahill as vice 
president. 


* * 

Rising demand for materials- 
handling equipment made of light 
metals has led to purchase of the 
Tobey Manufacturing Corporation, 
El Segundo, California, by the 
Magnesium Company of America. 


* ok * 


Sales of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Incorporated, for 1953 were the highest 
in the company’s 52-year history, ex- 
ceeding 1952 sales by 25 percent, ac- 
cording to President H. Ward Zimmer. 


* ok * 


Harlow H. Curtice, president of General 
Motors, has announced the appointment of 
Donald L. Boyes as general manager of the 
Hyatt Bearings Division of General Motors 
at Harrison, New Jersey 


* * * 


William E. Roberts has been elected 
to the newly created office of executive 
vice president of Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, C. H. Percy, president, has re- 


vealed. 
ok ok ed 


An expansion program of over 
$1,000,000 to be completed late in 
1954 was announced by K. R. 
Beardslee, general manager, Car- 
boloy Department of General Elec- 
tric Company. 


* * * 


“Amazing and dynamic industrial 
progress” is the long-term forecast for 
the United States, Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of the DuPont Com- 
pany, said in a recent speech. 


* * * 


The appointment of Oscar E. Plan- 
teroth as treasurer of Knapp Mills In- 
corporated, has been announced by 
Alfred P. Knapp, president of the New 
York firm. 


David E. Pierce, nationally 
known chemical engineer, has been 
appointed to the newly-created 
position of director of manufactur- 
ing control at Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, it has been announced by A. 
H. Ingley, vice president-manufac- 
turing for this leading producer of 
basic chemicals. 


ok * * 


Opening of a branch assembly plant and 
European Sales headquarters in Munich, 
Germany, has been announced by Beckman 
Instruments, Incorporated. 


* * 2 


G. D. Bradley, personnel man- 
ager at AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company of Los Angeles, has been 
installed as president of the Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Industrial Cleveland’s top manufac- 
turing safety award for 1953 was pre- 
sented to Jack & Heintz, Incorporated, 
recently. 


ok * * 


Edward J. Pratt has been elected 
first vice president and John S. Gorski 
has been named second vice president 
by the board of directors of Amco 
Gage Company. 


* * * 


Martin L. Sloan, former vice presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company 
with headquarters at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, died recently following a brief 
illness. 


* * * 


A wide selection of specialty 
metal strip—both solid and com- 
posite—is being displayed by the 
American Silver Company in New 
York during the week of March 22. 


* * * 


K. Campbell Dalglish has been 
elected president of Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., succeeding Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., who has been elected to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board. 


ok * * 


As part of a four-week course in 
“Human Relations in Administration,” 
conducted by the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity, top management officials are par- 
ticipating in a series of workshops de- 
signed to improve their reading speed 
and comprehension. 
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It looks like the biggest national convention in the history 
of the NAF, with the most delegates, the finest program and the 


most hospitable hosts in the world in 


CINCINNATI 





City of Seven Hilltops 


- Ppennapevaie has come a long 
way since 1842 when a Cincin- 
natian by the name of Adam 
Thompson installed the first bath- 
tub in America. 

It has come even further since 
movie actor Tyrone Power was 
born there in 1914. 

But by the conclusion of the 31st 
annual NAF convention there on 
September 26, Cincinnati will have 
just about accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

“No town in America has really 
been put on the map until the NAF 
has had a national convention 
within its city limits,” admitted one 
NAF director after the 30th an- 
nual convention in Milwaukee. 
Then he added, “It seems like busi- 
ness and industry hum a little 
sweeter after the NAF has come 
and gone, and the whole darned 
town appears to be a better place to 
live and work.” 
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So it’s Cincinnati for nearly 5,000 
delegates to the 3lst annual NAF 
convention, September 22-23-24-25, 
at the Hotel Sinton. 

What about this 1954 convention 
host city to the NAF? What should 
a visitor know about it in order to 
make his stay completely satisfac- 
tory? 

To begin with, Cincinnati is in 
the very heart of NAF country. 
Just 48 miles to the north is Day- 
ton, home of the NAF national 
headquarters. Mention your affilia- 
tion with the NAF anywhere in 
Ohio and you become a distin- 
guished guest. 

But Cincinnati itself was born 
on the banks of the Ohio in 1788, 
a brawling, two-fisted lusty babe of 
a city, a frontier infant destined to 
become the hybrid Paris-Athens of 
the industrial middle-east. 

A Revolutionary War soldier, 
Arthur St. Clair, named it Cincin- 
nati, in honor of the Society of 
Cincinnatus, an organization of 
revolutionary fighters which in- 
cluded Lafayette himself. 


According to legend, the first 
city was built on seven hills, but 
it has long since spread beyond its 
historic borders. The Cincinnati 
riverfront stretches along two 
giant bends of the Ohio River, a 
ten-mile long stage for sports and 
industry. The city’s metropolitan 
area includes seven counties— 
Hamilton, Warren and Butler in 
Ohio; Kenton, Campbell and Boone 
in Kentucky; and Dearborn in In- 
diana. It is situated in the center 
of industrial Ohio, agricultural In- 
diana and the convivial hospitality 
of Kentucky. 

Cincinnati is the most compact 
metropolis on the face of the earth. 
Its theatres, its fashionable shops, 
its transportation terminals, its 
most beautiful clubs are within a 
few blocks of each other in a down- 
town district hemmed in by the 
slanting banks of the Ohio River. 
Vine street is one of the most his- 
toric streets east of the Mississippi. 
In its day it was crammed with sa- 
loons in the old tradition—mahog- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Not- 
Door Policy 





E all know the man who likes 

to run his plant like a large 
family. “The door to my office is 
always open,” he loves to say to his 
employees, “if anything’s on your 
mind just come in and talk about 
it.” He thinks that with a finger on 
every pulse, he is close to the 
heartbeat of the organization. But 
too often this Big Brother ideal 
breaks down in actual practice. Or 
if it doesn’t, it’s the boss who 
breaks down. It’s impossible to run 
a business and an emotional Mayo 
Clinic at the same time. 


No executive today can overlook 
the importance of a friendly plant 
atmosphere—an atmosphere where 
the lowest employee feels that his 
problems are the concern and in- 
terest of the front office. Of course, 
a safety valve for personal gripes 
can never be a substitute for good 
pay and pleasant working condi- 
tions. But beyond these funda- 
mentals, for management and em- 
ployees to move as a team, they 
all have to hear and understand the 
signals. The channels of communi- 
cation from the top down, and 
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more important, from the bottom 
up, must be kept clear. 

An uninformed employee is an 
insecure employee. An uninformed 
president is an ineffective presi- 
dent. The real difficulty is to de- 
velop free communication between 
the two without entangling the top 
man in underbrush of prickly trivi- 
alities. 

In my company, the Barry Cor- 
poration of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, we have faced the problem of 
good two-way communication. I 
use several methods to get the 
thinking and policy of the presi- 
dent’s office down to the manu- 
facturing floor, and to give my 300- 
odd workers a sense of personal 
participation in company decisions. 
What we always try to remember 
is this—good communication has 
to run both ways. We have found 
the following six methods effec- 
tive: 

(1) Mike reports—I have a mic- 
rophone on my desk that is hooked 
into a public address system. Once 
a week I report to the employees. 
These talks have nothing of the 





BY ERVIN PIETZ, PRESIDENT 
BARRY CORPORATION 


Here’s a company president who 
sticks his tongue out at the open-door 
philosophy for employees with prob- 
lems. He prefers a good two-way com- 
munication system, with foremen and 
supervisors playing key roles. If the 
foreman can’t handle an employee’s 
problem satisfactorily, or if the fore- 
man’s boss can’t, then the executive 
door swings open. 


battleship intercom  flavor—no 
“now hear this,” or “sweepers, man 
your brooms.” I try to tell my peo- 
ple how their business, as well as 
mine, is doing. I tell them about 
any changes in management policy 
and about our immediate and long 
range plans. Sure, some of them 
are stockholders, interested in pro- 
duction and sales figures. But all 
of them are interested in hearing 
how they are making out on bonus 
earnings. 

(2) Monthly employee meetings 
—We have a grievance committee 
elected by the employees. I meet 
with them once a month, not as a 
substitute for the regular griev- 
ance machinery, but to sound out 
with them the prevailing employee 
feelings and attitudes. Any un- 
pleasant rumors that are circulat- 
ing around the plant can be spiked 
here with the facts. 

(3) Supervisory Meetings—Per- 
colation of policy and ideas starts 
with weekly meetings of depart- 
ment heads. Large committee 
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meetings of this kind are not effi- 
cient decision-making bodies. But 
they serve their best purpose as an 
avenue of communication for the 
exchange of ideas. Stimulated by 
such exchanges, supervisory per- 
sonnel can be encouraged to make 
their own decisions, thus saving 
presidential wear and tear. 


(4) Promotion policy—At Barry 
we have been fortunate enough to 
have a steadily expanding business, 
which has allowed us to pursue a 
promote-from-within policy. 
Where possible, this is a good in- 
vestment in long range communi- 
cation. Nobody knows the prob- 
lems of the shipping room better 
than the man who has just left it. 


(5) Presidential trouble shooting 
—Most chief executives I’ve met 
are pretty high pressure fellows, 
and it’s perfectly natural for them 
to gravitate to low pressure areas. 
I often find myself jumping into 
the thick of some local trouble 
spot. This practice is fine for emer- 
gencies, but can demoralize the 
president and his subordinates if 
the answer to every dilemma is to 
pass the buck upstairs. When the 
smoke of today’s crisis clears, I 
remind myself of the last impor- 
tant proviso. 


(6) Hold the line—When we’ve 
built a line of communication, we 
try to maintain it. I don’t by-pass 
a lower supervisor too often; if I 
do, I start looking for another 
supervisor. And I don’t like my 
workers to by-pass them either. 
When an employee has a problem 
they understand that they must 
give their immediate supervisor, 
and in turn, their department head, 
the first chance to solve it. If they 
are still not satisfied then they’re 
welcome in the president’s office. 


Why? The workers should look 
to their immediate supervisors for 
satisfaction and because if the door 
of the president’s office is always 
open, his only escape from his 
problem-laden personnel will be a 
rope ladder out the window (and 
his destination will be the nearest 
sanitarium). 
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Arro line when you use any of Arro’s devices for 
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...A Good Deal 


BY C. B. LIEN 





“Willing, progressive, ambitious manpower might be compared with ‘diamonds 


in the rough.’ A rough diamond may not have a great deal of value placed upon it. 


After it has been graded, cut, and polished to a high lustre, it then becomes valu- 


able.” 


HE secret of success in life is 
for a man to be ready for his 
opportunity when it comes. 

Successful organizations have ef- 
fective development programs. The 
NAF foreman training programs 
are the most outstanding develop- 
ment programs for aggressive in- 
dividuals of which we know. The 
individual can make no better in- 
vestment of his time, nor can a firm 
make a better investment of its 
dollars and cooperation than it can 
with foreman training through the 
NAF. 

Good foremen in an organization 
equal good management power 
plus a reserve of executive ma- 
terial. 

Management has a serious prob- 
lem in trying to find the right kind 
of foreman material. Did you know 
that only three out of 100 workers 
qualify for management material? 
This statistical average narrows 
the field tremendously, so it is im- 
portant for industry to attempt to 
seek out individuals who are cap- 
able of holding a supervisory posi- 
tion. A well-planned NAF pro- 
gram is a wonderful means for 
finding and developing prospective 
supervisors. 

Today, industry is short of man- 
agement manpower. Therefore 
there are tremendous opportunities 
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existing for men and women who 
are interested in progressing for- 
ward. Most people lack the ambi- 
tion. Many do not want the re- 
sponsibility that goes along with 
a management job. For instance, a 
few weeks ago I approached one of 
the workers in our plant regarding 
the possibility of his developing 
into a foreman. He answered, “I’m 
not interested because I don’t want 
the responsibility, nor do I want to 
put in extra time worrying about 
my job and workers who would be 
under me. Let someone else be 
foreman. I’m satisfied.” There are 
millions like this, with no inner 
urge to progress! 

Willing, progressive, ambitious 
manpower might be compared 
with “diamonds in the rough.” A 
rough diamond may not have a 
great deal of value placed upon it. 
After it has been graded, cut, and 
polished to a high lustre, it then 





C. B. Lien, president of the 
Lien Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, has the reputation of be- 
ing a good executive and a 
square shooter. He gave this 
talk before the recent Chicago- 
land NAF Council’s “American 
Management Day” banquet. 











becomes valuable. The cutting- 
polishing process exposes its spark- 
ling beauty. It can be compared 
with the fire inside a man. The 
fire inside of him is his ambition 
and his aggressiveness. If he is de- 
veloped and polished according to 
the correct plan, he can become a 
man of tremendous value. A poem 
submitted to me by Vincent J. 
Linn, area manager of The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, 
brings this out very clearly: 


A diamond in the rough 
Is a diamond, sure enough; 
It has to be a diamond for 
It’s made of diamond stuff. 


But someone has to find it 
Or it never would be found 
And someone has to grind it 
Or it never would be ground. 


But after it is found and ground 
And made to sparkle bright, 
We see it as a diamond 
And it gives our hearts delight. 


So Mr. Company President, 
Don’t say, “We've had enough,” 
The toughest foreman in the shop 
May be a diamond in the rough. 


Frequently when discussing the 
possibilities of a man developing 
into a foreman or assuming a 
supervisory position, we get the 
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answer, “What chance have I? I 
have no education beyond grade 
school or high school. I don’t have 
as good a chance as the man who 
went to college!” Remarks like this 
should be followed through with an 
explanation that it all depends on 
the “inner fire” that a man has. If 
he has that, he can succeed in any 
position for which he wants to 
strive. If he wants it badly enough, 
he will work for it and achieve it. 
The man with a college education 
simply cannot succeed if he, too, 
doesn’t have that “inner fire.” 
There are many opportunities for 
men without college degrees! 


For instance, an organization 
with which I am well acquainted 
employs 30,000 people and has 24 
top executives. Of these 24, thir- 
teen formerly were shop men, 
three were office clerks, one was 
an office boy, one a trucker, and an- 
other a salesman. Nineteen of the 
24 top executives in this organiza- 
tion never went to college! How- 
ever, every top executive had the 
“inner fire” within him and the or- 
ganization he worked for was 
smart enough to recognize it and 
help him develop into a top rank- 
ing position. 

The road to success may not al- 
ways be a pleasant or easy path 
but we can simplify the formula 
down to the following nine sugges- 
tions: 


1. You must like your work. If you 
do not enjoy the work you are 
doing, quit and try one job after 
another until you find one that 
inspires you. Then stick to it. 


2. Concentrate your efforts on pro- 
gress success rather than dollar 
success. If you do a good job on 
the progress success, the dollars 
will take care of themselves. 


3. You must have a burning will 
within you to go forward. 


4. Learn all you can about your 
job. Also, learn all you can 
about the job ahead that you 
hope to step into some day. 


5. Be alert to serve your firm in 
ways not usually required of 
you. These acts will stand out 
and you will be recognized. 


6. Contribute ideas that will save 
or make money for your firm. 
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7. Learn how to get along with all 
the people you work with. 

8. Learn how to get things done 
through others. 


9. Always be aiming for a better 
position within your organiza- 
tion. Don’t stop learning about 
the job ahead, even if it means 
learning all you can about the 
president’s responsibilities! 


The NAF Training Program is 
hard to beat! It provides excellent 
guidance by top men and men on 
the way up. These are all men of 
experience who can do a wonderful 
job inspiring other men ambitious 
enough to make sacrifices to get 
ahead. 

The Chinese have a proverb that 
excellently fits this situation: “If 
a man plants melons, he will reap 
melons; if he sows beans, he will 
reap beans. As a man soweth, so 
shall he reap.” 

An ambitious foreman sows for 
the future by investing his time in 
NAF training programs. He is cer- 
tain to reap a golden harvest of 
success! 





APRIL 5-9, 1954 
Management Unity Seminar 
te Dayton, Ohio 


MAY 20-22, 1954 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Nashville, Tennessee 


JUNE 7-11, 1954 


Management Unity Seminar 
BR Da et ns SN Mert ..Dayton, Ohio 


AUGUST 9-13, 1954 
Management Unity Seminar 
PI NEES ORS ANY eet Dayton, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER 22-25, 1954 
3lst Annual NAF Convention 
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OCTOBER 11-15, 1954 
Management Unity Seminar 
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A GREAT NEW MATERIAL 
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SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHER 


Complete leakage control in lubricant, 
solvent, hydraulic, and pneumatic ap- 
plications. 


e Astable material, with broad resistance 
factors, that eliminates all the faults of 
previous fillers. 


e Many times the service life of previous 
leather sealing and packing materials. 





offers you these advantages 


© Better lubrication control of points of 
friction. 


e Less shaft scoring from oil seals. 


e Designing for lower torque and less 
waste of horsepower. 


e Reduced original costs in most cases, 
and glways greater economy in service. 











Conpor is the first material for oil seals and packings that provides all the advantages of 


leather and yet gives complete porosity control. It has flexibility, strength, stability, oil 
and solvent resistance, yet permits lubrication through the seal or packing member— 
with a controlled porosity range of from zero to 100%. By impregnating specially tanned 
C/R Sirvis Leathers with liquid polymers, Chicago Rawhide offers a full range of Conpor 


sealing and packing materials to meet a wide variety of applications. 


| Send for hid / ‘Report on Conpor” 
gives you all the basic information on this vital 


| new material. In addition our engineering service 
will be glad to work with you in developing Con- 
a por sealing products for your own applications. 
Please write to: Mr. A. S. Berens, Chicago Raw- CQO 
hide Mfg. Co., 900 N. State, Elgin, Illinois. 
con or 
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CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
900 North State + Elgin, Illinois 











NE of the tools provided shop 

supervision in the Fabrication 
Project at the Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, plant of Douglas Aircraft 
Company is the weekly depart- 
mental performance report. This 
report shows the relative effective- 
ness of the various groups under 
the supervision of an assistant fore- 
man and also the sections of the de- 
partment under the supervision of 
the foreman. 

The dictionary defines a tool as 
“any instrument necessary to a 
person in the efficient prosecution 
of his trade or calling.” To use a 
tool to its best advantages you 
must be thoroughly familiar with 
the tool. 

Analysis of the performance re- 
port and preliminary checks of pro- 
gress during the week, required a 
lot of pencil and paper work. In 
addition, discussions of the report 
with the estimating department al- 
ways resulted in the estimator us- 
ing a slide rule, much to the con- 
sternation of the shop supervisor. 
In consideration of these factors, 
Donald G. Watt, a general fore- 
man of the Fabrication Project, 
had a meeting of shop supervision 
and asked what they thought of 
attending a class covering the use 
of the slide rule as it applied to the 
performance report. The response 
was very enthusiastic. Each super- 
visor bought a K&E 10 inch slide 
rule and beginner’s_ instruction 
book for $1.98. 

The writer, having previously 
been a member of the estimating 
department, was selected as the 
instructor. Classes were scheduled 
for twice a week and the course 
consisted of seven classes. For the 
first shift, half of shop supervision 
attended the morning class and the 
balance of supervision the after- 
noon class. For the second shift, 
supervision was again divided into 
two classes. The scheduled length 
of each class was for an hour and 
fifteen minutes. The actual length 
of each class varied, depending on 
the rate of absorption of its mem- 
bers but the material covered in 
each class did not. 

The assumption was made, at the 
beginning, that no one in the class 
had even seen a slide rule. Each 
session started by reviewing the 
fundamentals that had been cov- 
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... A Tool of Shop 
Supervision 


By Norman Whipple, Asst. Foreman 
Fabrication Project 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


ered in the previous classes. Inas- 
much as 95 per cent of the use of 
the slide rule is multiplication or 
division, the main goal of the class 
was to learn multiplication, divi- 
sion, and the method of locating 
the decimal point. In the process 
of doing so an actual performance 
report was used as one source of 
our problems. Although we con- 
centrated on the main goal, the use 
of the other scales was covered as 
a matter of information and to 
cater to the wide background to be 
found in any group. 


The following schedule will 
show the material covered: 
First Class 


1. Nomenclature of Slide Rule 

2. How to locate a number in 
three steps; main division, 
secondary division, subdivi- 
sion. 


Second Class 

1. Review of previous class 

2. How accurate is the slide rule 
or at what point do you start 
guessing. It was established 
that, as we become more adept 
with the slide rule, our guess- 
ing becomes better but slide 
rule accuracy is limited to the 
first three digits. 

3. How to multiply 

4. How to divide 


Third Class 


1. Review of previous classes 

2. Use of multiplication and di- 
vision in practical shop prob- 
lems. 


Fourth Class 
1. Review of previous classes 
2. Basis of the slide rule. 

A. Why the spaces become 
shorter as the main divi- 
sions progress from 1 
through 10. 

B. Why it is impossible to add 
or subtract arithmetically 
on the slide rule. 

C. How to construct a table 
of logarithms to prove that 
when you add on a slide 
rule you are multiplying, 
that when you _ subtract 
you are dividing. 

D. How to locate the decimal 
point and amaze your 
friends. 


Fifth Class 
1. Review of previous classes 
2. Practical shop problems 
covering: 
A. Square roots and squares 
B. Direct proportion 
C. Inverse proportion 


Sixth Class 

1. Review of previous classes 

2. Practical shop problems 
covering: 
A. Reciprocals 
B. Cube roots and cubes 
C. Sine scale 
D. Logarithms 


Seventh Class 

Each person in the class in- 
structed the class in how to use the 
slide rule to multiply, divide and 
locate the decimal point in work- 
ing out the percent performance of 
one group shown on a Depart- 
mental Performance Report. 
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BUSINESS 
NOTEBOOK 


by William M. Freeman 








if HAS BECOME a commonplace in recent years for Americans, flushed 
with national pride and knowledge of some very real achievements in 
the building of a way of life, to think no other land has anything to 
offer. So it is worth the recounting to report how the American tourist 
got his come-uppance in France. A visitor to Dijon, which is in the 
province of Burgundy, was boasting how back home there was a hot- 
water tap, a cold-water gadget and, wonder of wonders, a third for cir- 
culating ice water. And then, scornfully, “You Frenchmen have nothing 
like that.” 

Replied Jacques Maillard, the hotel owner, according to his account 
later: 

“I told him we in Burgundy had no use for ice water, but I was ready 
to provide taps for our own burgundy liquid, red and white.” 

So he put some barrels in the attic and linked them to taps in the bath- 
rooms. The hotel, as it happens, has only thirty rooms, and only fifteen 
of these have bathrooms, so that the installation job presented no major 
engineering problem. The American was properly squelched, and 
pleasantly so. 

It is sad to have to add the postscript that the French wine industry is 
worried by a drop in sales of champagne; 30,500,000 bottles were sold in 
1952, the latest full year for which figures are available, against 36,200,000 
in 1951 and 33,000,000 in 1950. It seems Frenchmen are switching to 
whisky, presumably at the behest of an American advertising man, and it 
is not at all unlikely that another American is behind the magic flow of 
wine in the hotel in Dijon. 


SPREAD 


There used to be a “disease” called stenographer’s spread, which had 
something to do with the long hours spent taking dictation and typing, 
and the effect this had on the stenographer’s anatomy. Just such a dis- 
ease, not yet named, is affecting the television viewer, although the in- 
dustry’s sponsors and program directors cannot be blamed for it. Tele- 
vision involves long hours of sitting for those who really go in for it, and 
the constant injunctions to have another and still another glass of beer 
between rounds or innings have their effect. 


All of this should duly be noted by manufacturers of clothing (a little 
more roomy in the seat), makers of armchairs (increase in reupholstery 
volume), makers of rugs (more cleaning business and speedier replace- 
ment turnover), makers of glassware (more breakage in the semi-dark- 
ness) and makers of no-calorie foods and beverages. 


IN STEP 


An industry which is not afraid of the future, no matter what happens, 
is—footwear. If times are good, people buy more shoes. If times are bad, 
people do more walking. One of the biggest producers, Harry Edison, 
president of Edison Brothers Stores, Incorporated, last year sold $81,000,- 
000 worth and expects to do at least as well this year, perhaps better. 
One reason for his optimism—six more stores before Easter, next month 
— is the steadily growing population. There are over 160,000,000 wearers 
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of shoes in this country and, he 
figures, replacement alone comes to 
500,000,000 pairs a year. The aver- 
age annual shoe wardrobe is be- 
tween three and four pairs a per- 
son. (No one wears the odd frac- 
tion of a pair, but it adds up, just 
the same.) All in all, the shoe- 
makers have their feet firmly 
planted on the ground. 


COFFEE 


Coffee futures have been moving 
up steadily, and the end doesn’t 
seem to be in sight. (Trees planted 
this year under the lure of high 
prices will mature in five years, 
so that there should be a down- 
swing in the price cycle in 1959, if 
that’s any comfort. Each tree pro- 
duces a pound of coffee, on the 
average.) What the steady advance 
in trading prices means is that the 
dealers who speculate in what the 
price of coffee to be delivered, say, 
in September, will be, are betting 
that it will go higher and still 
higher. 

The immediate effect of this is 
that the price of the standard cup 
of coffee, lunchroom and cafeteria 
minimum, is going up, with one re- 
tailer after another falling in line, 
to 15 cents. 

A man who is a steady patron of 
a New York restaurant that 
charges 40 cents was defending the 
price the other day on the theory 
(amply supported by fact) that the 
cup was better and, more import- 
ant, came in a pot that contained 
more cups and would be refilled as 
often as the patron desired. This 
same restaurant, oddly enough, 
doesn’t serve a good cup of tea. 

It is tea that is getting a break 
from the high price of coffee, since 
tea not only is a stimulant of the 
same general type, but is even more 
stimulating. The trouble, of course, 
is that too many of us are brought 
up to regard tea as a sick person’s 
drink, since it is often served— 
colored water with a quick ex- 
posure to a pinch of tea leaves— 
for invalids, who associate it for- 
ever after with weakness. A for- 
tune awaits the man who succeeds 
in telling the American public the 
truth about tea and also is able to 
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persuade restaurants to serve it as 
freely. 

The tea industry is financing re- 
search by the National Restaurant 
Association on a device, similar to 
a coffee urn, that will produce good 
tea in quantity. Right now fewer 
than 20 per cent of the nation’s 
restaurants keep water boiling 
with which to make even ordinary 
tea-bag tea. In many restaurants 
waiters serve coffee automatically. 
In others they sometimes ask, 
“Will you have your coffee now or 
later?” 


Do you know of any restaurant 
that does as much to promote tea? 
How does it come about that the 
one-for-the-road moderation ad- 
vertising urges “Make it a cup of 
coffee”? Why not tea? Or, for that 
matter, cocoa, or milk, or soup, or 
even soda pop? 


LOSS 


The principle of the loss leader 
is well known to merchants. You 
buy some standard item on which 
the retail price is well known. You 
offer it for sale at a price so low it 
is clear to all that you are losing 
money. The customers come in 
large numbers to get the bargain. 
This creates store traffic. Store 
traffic makes your store look very 
busy. The people on the way to 
the bargain counter pass other 
counters and, reasoning that these 
items must be bargains, too, buy 
some. (Other merchants know 
that the non-loss-leader must make 
up for the loss on the true bargain, 
but for some reason they figure the 
customers haven’t caught on to 
this.) 

The principle was applied the 
other day by a Nashville jeweler. 
He bought himself a large quantity 
of coffee, 90-cent stuff, and offered 
it for sale at 49 cents. He figured 
the customers would come in for 
the coffee and buy some diamonds 
or pearls or wrist watches while 
they were at it. They came and 
they bought 1,600 pounds. Net loss, 
$656. Jewelry sales: None. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


On the subject of the current 
economic adjustment (it looks now 
like a 10 per cent slide-off in in- 
dustrial production for the full 

(Continued on page 28) 
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cutting \ edges on 


one KENDEX tool! 


No tool grinding expense and minimum machine 
down time for tool changing—these are the ad- 
vantages you obtain from multiple-edge Kendex 
“throw-away” insert tools. For example: 

A Kendex round insert, used to bore 214"’ cast 
iron stators, machined 300 pieces before one cut- 
ting edge dulled. Then, without removing the shank 
from the boring bar, the ‘‘button”’ was revolved to 
a new cutting position, until 3,000 stators were 
machined with the insert’s 10 cutting edges. Best 
previous performance, by a conventional brazed 
tool, was 400 stators per tool grind. 

Kendex precision-ground buttons have Kenna- 
metal’s high wear-resistance, for long life. Screw- 
mounted, they can be rotated in seconds to new 
cutting positions without removing or resetting the 
tool holder ... a great time-saving feature. When all 
cutting edges are used, the insert is thrown away— 
replacement cost is slight compared to that of 
regrinding. 

Only Kennametal makes Kendex “‘throw-away”’ 
inserts. Ask your nearest Kennametal tool repre- 
sentative to help you apply this cost-saving tooling 
to suitable operations in your plant. Kennametal 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 





*Registered Trade-Marks 
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How KENDEX* Works 
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Hard, strong, wear-resistant Kenno- 
metal is molded into square, round, 
or triangular Kendex inserts, which 
ore precision ground. 
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Kendex inserts are 
mounted to suitable 
tool holders with 
socket head screws. 


3 


When edge be- 
comes dull, insert is 
turned to new cut- 
ting position. When 
all cutting edges 
have been used, in- 
sert is thrown away; 
no regrinding. 


KENNAMEL: 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
THAT INCREASES 
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ACCEPTING THE NAF CHARTER for the South Bend Bait Management Club 
is its president, Thomas Pettit, (second from right). Making the presentation is 
C. H. Webster, NAF area director while Eugene Eber, treasurer, and Victor 
Brant, secretary, watch the proceedings. 





AMONG EXECUTIVES attending the Spang Chalfant Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion’s “Top Management Night” were A. W. McKinney and E. G. Unrath, seated; 
and F. W. Bremmer, W. R. Burns, Ralph Binning and W. R. Ryburn, standing. 
One hundred and thirty members and guests attended. 








“AZOMOSES” TEAM 
WINS COMPETITION 


Marietta, Ga.—Competition is the 
spice of industrial life. 

And for proof, the Electrical Main- 
tenance Department at Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, has just completed 
a contest among its employees which 
has lifted routine, repetitious jobs from 
ruts to scenic skyways. 

Under the leadership of Foreman J. 
H. DeLany, Lockheed Management 
Club member, the Electrical Mainte- 
nance Department employees were di- 
vided into teams with such glamorous 
names as “Azomoses.” 

They competed for a 70-day period. 
Each team member entered into the 
competitive spirit, each trying to do 
daily jobs better than those done by 
members of other teams. 


A daily score was kept on a map of 
the world. Magnetized photos of B-47 
Stratojet bombers were named for each 
team. Points were totaled daily and 
the jet bombers progressed according 
to the day’s score for each team. The 
first plane around the world won. 


The winner was the “Azomoses,” 
piloted by Pete Somoza, with C. D. 
Bryant, Jr. as co-pilot. The crew con- 
sisted of 22 electrical maintenance em- 
ployees. 

Six teams participated in the contest. 

Points for flight mileage were given 
on the basis of attendance, safety, good 
conduct, housekeeping, conservation, 
and for letters of commendation from 
other departments won by team mem- 
bers. 


All contestants also wrote a short 
article on “Why I Like to Work in the 
Electrical Maintenance Department at 
Lockheed, Marietta.” The winning 
letter meant more points chalked up 
as flight mileage for the writer’s team. 

A letter of commendation from K. V. 
Sampson, assistant general manager of 
the Georgia Division, said: “The ex- 
tent to which your team reduced ab- 
senteeism, improved housekeeping, 
eliminated accidents, and, above all, 
performed a service for other depart- 
ments which produced written com- 
mendation acknowledgements from 
them, only goes to show the kind of 
results which can be realized from an 
enthusiastic, informed group of em- 
ployees supervised by a real leader.” 
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“CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS” was the 
topic of the speech presented by Mayor 
W. W. Alexander of Nitro, West Vir- 
ginia, when he spoke before the Viscose 
Management Club at a recent meeting. 


Management Club of Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company received an ex- 
cellence certificate from the National 
Association of Foremen at a recent 
meeting. Presentation was made to 
John W. Higgins, chairman of the 
board of the company, by Bernard J. 
Macker, NAF director. 


SPEAKING BEFORE the Greater 
Portland Management Club was Henry 
Ellas, sales engineer for the Electric 
Steel Foundry Company. He told the 
group of the acceptance of stainless 
steel by the canning and food indus- 
tries. 
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ENJOYING THE BANQUET at the charter meeting of the Clark Equipment 
Foremen’s Club of Benton Harbor, Michigan is this group. Willis Davis, past 
NAF director, made the presentation to Club President A. W. Reidel. 


SORRY, GEORGE 


George Ganshirt, member of the Chicago 
Rawhide Management club, has a right to be 
proud of his accomplishments as an amateur 
photographer, but he also has a right to sing 
the blues about not getting credit when it is 
due him. In brief, he took the photograph we 
used on the cover of the January, 1954, issue 
of MANAGE Magazine, but we neglected to 
give him credit for it. 
The worst part of the unfortunate oversight 
is that George just went ahead with his picture- 
taking activities for his club and didn’t say a 
word about not getting credit for the MANAGE 
cover. 
sais ‘ten seeauat a Many thanks, George Ganshirt. It was a 
20m EXECUTIVE MANAGEMERT swell shot. 
DS 


JUDGES SUEO SERISAWA AND KENNETH ROSS compare notes while 
viewing approximately 150 exhibits on display at the first annual art show for 
employees of the El Segundo Division of Douglas Aircraft. Five awards were 
given in each medium (oil paintings, watercolors, and drawings) ranging from 
$50 Defense Bonds to $10 merchandise certificates. A popular award trophy was 
also given. 























This Might Have Happened To You 


I 


Was in school you studied the Constitution 

of the United States, you didn’t find any 
reference to the secret police breaking into your 
home at midnight. 


A casual reading of the Constitution gives the im- 
pression that the statesmen who wrote it were 
concerned only about deep and rather unin- 
teresting legal considerations. 


That isn’t true: they were concerned about things 
just like this. 


At the time our Constitution was written, there 
were very few places in the world where the 
king’s private police could not (and did not) 
enter any house and seize any citizen without 
cause. 


Today in many places in the world this still goes 
on. 


II 


jp our generation, protection from this kind of 

terror means very little to us because we have 
never even thought about it, but to the Ameri- 
can colonists 160 years ago, who had just won a 
bloody war for independence, it was one of the 
most important fruits of their sacrifice and 
victory. 


Our indifference to the importance of our Con- 
stitution can be explained by the words of a 
very wise man who once said, “Only he who has 
freed himself can be really free.” 


Expressed another way: we cannot know what 
our freedom is really worth because we paid 
nothing for it. 





“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 


Il 


= important aspect of our freedom is that 
we are free to surrender it. 


This puts us in a vulnerable position because 
there is always somebody in government (or 
out of government) who keeps promising us 
wonderful things (such as economic security) 
if we will only surrender some of our liberties. 


And because we cannot know the full value of 
these precious possessions (which came to us 
free from our fathers), we are often inclined to 
listen to these promises. 


We have no way of knowing (except the difficult 
way of studying history) that any government 
strong enough to take care of us is strong enough 
to destroy us. 


IV 


[- we had the time and the patience to study 

history, we would know the reason for this: 
when government undertakes to do something 
for the people, the only method by which such 
an undertaking can be carried out is force. 


And even though that force be used gently and 
kindly, there is always the danger that the 
kindly tyrant of today will be replaced by the 
vicious tyrant of tomorrow. , 


Strong governments have several different names 
—communist, fascist, nazi, socialist—but, in 
principle, they are all the same: rules are made 
not by constitutions but by dictators. 


Our Constitution is our most precious possession: 
let’s never barter it away. 





Editorials prepared and donated by The American 
Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request 








ASHINGTON is 
stopping place on the “hard 


a popular 


Roll circuit” where business lead- 
ers from across the nation gather 
each week to determine what 
makes the country’s economy tick. 

If it isn’t ticking properly they 
want to know why. They reason 
that many important answers on 
business—or lack of it—can be 
found in the city on the Potomac. 

As often as not the Vice-Presi- 
dent, a cabinet member, or the head 
of a bureau or agency is cajoled 
or sand-bagged into a mid-position 
at a luncheon or banquet. 

Armed with background on the 
particular group to whom he is to 
talk, the speaker, after a few 
pleasantries or tired jokes, usually 
goes into a detailed account of 
what he thinks his audience wants 
to hear. 

After his speech is over, the 
speaker generally braces himself 
for that ingenious booby trap de- 
vised by American business men 
known as the “question and an- 
swer period.” Here it is that im- 
portant news often is smoked out. 

I have consumed more tepid 
breast of capon in Washington 
hotels since President Eisenhower 
took office more than a year ago 
than I like to think about. But 
aside from ruining my _ insides, 
these affairs have, in the main, 
been rewarding experiences. 

Here are some of the conclusions, 
hard come by, I have reached as a 
result of my faithful trip on the 
indigestion merry-go-round: 

Administration leaders and their 
business counterparts, although 
they differ in a number of things, 
generally appear to be enjoying a 
wholesome relationship of mutual 
respect. Business apparently is 
aware that the fiscal mess and in- 
ternational problems created by 
previous administrations cannot 
be cleared up overnight. 
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By HAROLD A. ARBEEN 


And President Eisenhower and 
his administration leaders have 
shown in a variety of ways that 
they are sympathetic to business 
and some of its problems. 

Although business currently is on 
what the economists like to call a 
“plateau,” and in some sections of 
the country there is considerable 
unemployment, there is little evi- 
dence the country is going to the 
bow-wows. 

The economists, after peering at 
their charts and consulting their 
slide rules, have concluded 1954 
may be only the second or third 
most prosperous year in the 
country’s history. 

Observing this, Benjamin Fair- 
less, head of mighty United States 
Steel Corporation, was constrained 
to remark: 

“Now the prospect of struggling 
through a year that is only the second 
or third most prosperous we have ever 
known is not exactly what I would 
regard as a fate worse than death.” 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director 
of economic research for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, points out there are certain 
“built-in” stabilizers the country 
did not have in the early 1930’s 
which should forestall a serious 
depression. 

Some of them outlined by Dr. 
Smith include: 

A flexible farm support program, 
the unemployment compensation 
system, a variety of private and 
public pension programs, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance System 
which would make a bank run in- 
conceivable, and the tax reductions 
made effective January 1, along 
with others in prospect. 

Dr. Smith notes that the vast ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities built 
up over the years to handle a 
“guns and butter” economy cannot 
be expected to operate full steam 
ahead in peace time. 


Yestingfon kya 


ter SUPERVISORS 


He says it is not reasonable to 
expect that the gigantic addition 
of industrial capacity can be inte- 
grated into a period of normal op- 
erations without some cutbacks in 
both employment and production. 

“Well timed fiscal and monetary 
policies on the part of the federal 
government can smooth the way,” 
Dr. Smith avers. “Meantime, bus- 
iness will accelerate research and 
new product development and 
step up sales and promotion effort. 

“Even if the current dip should con- 
tinue further than is now indicated we 
will recover from it. And the popula- 
tion growth, the new technology, and 
new products backed by a sound but 
flexible monetary and fiscal policy, all 
clearly indicated for the future, will 
bring us to new heights of prosperity 
and human well-being.” 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhow- 
er indicated at a recent news con- 
ference that March will be a crucial 
month for business, at least as far 
as short term prospects are con- 
cerned. 

He intimated that if there is no 
pickup in business when the robins 
return, certain anti-recession meas- 
ures may be considered to build a 
fire under consumer buying. These 
could include a new tax cut. 

But various government econo- 
mists and some employed by pri- 
vate industry foresee things in the 
March winds which would make 
such presidential measures unnec- 
essary. 

They believe that the large sums 
earmarked for construction of all 
types and other activity incident to 
the return of warm weather could 
stimulate a moderate business rise. 

For the long haul, however, there 
could be a period of belt-tightening, 
the economists figure, until the end 
of this year or early in 1955. After 
this, it has been predicted that 
barring full scale war, a new and 
sustained era of business expansion 
will begin. 
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Officers of the newly chartered Sur- 
face Combustion Management Club in- 


clude Raymond H. Rupp, president; 
Taylor C. Martin, vice-president in 
charge of programs; Herbert Bailey, 


vice-president in charge of member- 
ship; Donald Rankey, secretary; and 
Charles Mayfield, treasurer. The or- 
ganization is a shop club formed from 
within The Foremen’s Club of Colum- 
bus, Incorporated. 

* * * 


Forrest McGuire, executive vice- 
president of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Syracuse, was the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Syracuse 
Management Club. His talk was en- 
titled “Management Teamwork.” 

ok * * 


Newly elected officers of the Alcoa 
Management Club are: Harry Jarrett, 
president; Allen Seibert, vice-presi- 
dent; Roy Hearn, treasurer; and Earl 
Allen, secretary. Roger Lynn, retiring 
club president, was elected to the 
Board of Control for three years to re- 
place retiring R. B. Smith. 


* * * 


Seneca Foreman’s Association of 
Seneca Falls, New York, received its 
charter and gavel from Charles Mc- 
Keone, NAF area director, at a recent 
meeting. Accepting for the organization 
was Club President Henry S. Prisby. 


* * * 
George Alexander Bowie, author, 
businessman and speaker, addressed 


the Bendix Supervisors Club. Officers 
installed at the meeting included For- 
rest Dunbar, president; John Iams, 
vice-president; Gail Francis, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mark Claudepierre, 
William Henner and Ear! Miller, Board 
of Control. 


Joseph T. Dillon, 51, an NAF na- 
tional director from Pennsylvania, 
died after a brief illness on Janu- 
ary 21. He was supervisor of em- 
ployment personnel, Christy Park 
Works, National Tube division, U. 
S. Steel Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 


* * * 


The Convair Management Club of 
Fort Worth has set up a “Convair 
speakers bureau” to provide speakers 
for civic and luncheon clubs within a 
fifty-mile radius of the city. The 
bureau, which is sponsored jointly by 
the club, Convair and Texas Christian 
university, will be composed of men 
who have participated in the TCU oral 
communications classes conducted at 
Convair. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y.. REGIONAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE PLANNERS 
—This is the committee sparking the second annual management conference be- 
ing sponsored by the Syracuse Management club and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Syracuse on April 3. Left to right standing are William F. Egan, president 
of the Syracuse Management club; William DeHaven, former NAF vice presi- 
dent; Hector McNeil and William Klein. Seated left to right are John Walsh, 
Charles McKeone, Michael Lobisco and Warner Love. 





FIRST EUROPEAN NAF CLUB 
FORMED IN PARIS BY TWA 


Paris, France—The NAF will this month charter its fourth Trans World Air- 
lines management club, and, located here in Paris it will become the first NAF 


affiliate on the continent of Europe. 


Stewart G. Long, sales promotion manager for the European TWA region, has 
been elected president of the TWA Paris Management club. Jean de Gourcuff is 
the vice president; Albert Sexton, treasurer, and Peggy Sillon, secretary. The 
club held its first meeting on January 26 at the Celtic hotel, a stone’s throw from 
TWA’s Paris headquarters at 101 Champs Elysees. 

Other TWA management clubs affiliated with the NAF are located in New 


York, Kansas City and Los Angeles. 





BOB LAYMAN RESIGNS 
FOR BANKING JOB 


Dayton, Ohio—Robert E. Layman, 
NAF assistant executive vice president 
since September 1, 1953, resigned on 
February 28 to accept a position as ex- 
ecutive vice president of a Lexington, 
Kentucky suburban bank. Mr. Lay- 
man joined the NAF executive staff 
after serving as vice president of two 
Kentucky banks and secretary-trea- 
surer of a chain of seven Kentucky 
newspapers. Dr. James E. Bathurst, 
NAF executive vice president, said the 
new banking position offered Mr. Lay- 
man an unusual opportunity and 
though the NAF was sorry to lose the 
young official, he wished him every 
success in the future. Dr. Bathurst 
added that, “The NAF is in the business 
of building men and such promotions 
for members of the staff must be ac- 
cepted as inevitable.” 


Foremanship Foundation 
Honored for MANAGE Ads 


Dayton, O.—The Foremanship 
Foundation was honored on Febru- 
ary 22 by Freedoms Foundation for 
the 1953 series of one-page ads run 
by the foremanship group in 
MANAGE. The Foremanship Foun- 
dation was cited to receive a Free- 
doms Foundation honor certificate. 

The Foremanship Foundation is 
re-running the six best advertise- 
ments of the 1953 series in the first 
six issues of MANAGE for 1954. 

The advertisements were pre- 
pared by the Ralph H. Jones ad- 
vertising agency of Cincinnati, in 
cooperation with Hill & Knowlton 
of Cleveland. 
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INSTRUCTOR RODNEY RHEA, University of California, delivers a lecture 
in a Production Planning and Control class before United Air Lines Maintenance 
Base “students.” The course, part of the Northern California UAL Supervisors’ 
Club educational program, is conducted in the training center classrooms ait the 
San Francisco base. 


United Air Lines’ Club 
Adopts Educational Plan 


BY BEN L. HECHINGER 


United Air Lines Supervisors’ 
Club of Northern California 


HE airline business has grown 

to the point where its complex 
operations are more and more de- 
pendent on trained people. Those 
of the 3,000 or more United Air 
Lines employees at the San Fran- 
cisco Maintenance Base who want 
to add to their educational back- 
grounds to qualify for company 
leadership find the suburban com- 
munities, where most of them live, 
lacking in advanced adult educa- 
tional facilities. 


Recognizing the desire of ambi- 
tious employees to improve them- 
selves and the company’s need for 
trained management people, the 
United Air Lines Supervisors’ Club 
decided to sponsor a college-level 
educational program. Such a pro- 
gram would supplement the com- 
pany’s own training activities ap- 
plied to pilots, public contact per- 
sonnel, technical workers, and 
supervisors. 

Taking a cue from articles in 
MANAGE, club President M. B. 
Crawford (1951) appointed J. Neil 
Hanson to head an educational 
committee. Succeeding presidents 
W. W. Parkhill (1952) and H. F. 
Salisbury (1953) have kept the 
committee intact. 


With NAF assistance, the com- 
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mittee formulated its plans; first, 
to learn what lines of study schools 
of higher learning in the Bay Area 
could offer at the Maintenance 
Base; second, to determine the 
studies most in demand by com- 
pany people. 

Industrial Management and Pro- 
duction Engineering were high on 
the “wanted” list, closely followed 
by speech and personality develop- 
ment. The latter were easily dealt 
with by the formation of a Toast- 
master’s Club which in a short time 
acquired a charter from Toast- 
masters International. It is now an 
active dinner club doing much to 
promote better speech technique 
and self-confidence. 

Incidentally, Toastmasters have 
made important entertainment 
contributions to Supervisors’ Club 
programs. 


The other “wanted” subjects re- 
quired the services of a university. 
Fortunately, the University of 
California has an extension service 
that offers an elaborate curriculum 
beyond the Berkley campus. 


Mr. Hanson and his committee 
had little trouble getting the uni- 
versity to bring its services directly 
to the airport. Currently it is offer- 
ing a certificate program in Pro- 
duction Management, conducting 
full-fledged college classes directly 
after quitting time in the com- 
pany’s training center classrooms. 


Courses given thus far as part of 
the certificate program are Produc- 
tion Organization and Manage- 
ment, Industrial Relations, Produc- 
tion Planning and Control, and 
Quality Control. Students pay 
regular course fees to the univer- 
sity. Most of the courses in the 
certificate program carry degree 
credit. 

Also on the club’s course roster 
are Technical Sketching and Jet 
Engines, Gas Turbines and 
Rockets. 

Since the inauguration of this 
educational activity, 186 UAL peo- 
ple have participated, 107 of whom 
were in the management classifica- 
tion, 79 non-management. Six em- 
ployees of other airlines took ad- 
vantage of the program also. 

The make-up of the Educational 
Committee shows the company in- 
terest in this self-improvement 
enterprise. Members are H. F. 
Salisbury, club president and staff 
assistant—Maintenance Base; W. 
P. Feiten, manager of Economic 
Controls; D. L. McDaniel, technical 
training manager; W. W. Parkhill, 
staff superintendent, Training; R. 
E. Peterson, district personnel 
manager; W. W. Wilcox, manager 
of Inspection and Quality Control; 
and J. Neil Hanson, production en- 
gineer, chairman. 

The enthusiastic response by em- 
ployees and the demand for more 
courses indicate that the educa- 
tional program is now an import- 
ant and permanent part of the 
UAL Supervisors’ Club activities. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than March 28, 1954. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR MARCH 

The chief engineer of the Farm 
Machinery Company is posed with 
the problem of whether or not to 
permit table tennis to be played in 
the Product Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

This department has many 
young engineers who are very will- 
ing to pay for the cost of obtain- 
ing the table tennis equipment. The 
space for the table is available. The 
Engineering Department is located 
on the top and third floor of a 
building separate from the front 
offices. 

Since there is one hour off for 
lunch, there is over half an hour 
left for leisure time. Presently, 
some of the fellows play cards dur- 
ing this time, while others visit, 
read, or go down to the first floor 
to see what is going on in the Ex- 
perimental Department. 

If the chief engineer permits the 
playing of table tennis, this may 
set a precedent and other depart- 
ments may want to do the same 
thing. Also, visitors may think 
that the Farm Machinery Company 
bought the table tennis equipment 
for this particular department, and 
therefore may think that partiality 
was shown. Are these valid rea- 
sons? What would you do if you 
were the chief engineer? 
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Here Was the Supervisory 
Problem for February 


Jamie Johnson is a loyal and re- 
spected employee of the rapidly ex- 
panding Neway Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located in a small mid-western 
city. 

He began his duties in this large 
organization 15 years ago in a minor 
job. Through hard work and persever- 
ance he became a machine operator, 
and has been on this job for the past 
eight years. 

During this time he has performed 
his duties in an efficient manner and is 
well liked by both the employees and 
management. 

Recently, the methods planning de- 
partment made a careful analysis and, 
as a result, a new method was devised 
for performing Jamie’s job. 

Expensive new equipment was pur- 
chased. It was installed and tested on 
a weekend to save time, so that it 
would be ready the next working day. 

Upon arriving at his work station on 
the following Monday morning, Jamie 
took one look at the new equipment 
and stated in no uncertain terms that 
he didn’t like it and wouldn’t have 
anything to do with it. 

Naturally, his foreman and others 
in management were shocked at 
Jamie’s strange attitude toward this 
change. 

Their problem was whether to dis- 
charge him for insubordination, trans- 
fer him to another department, or 


figure out some other solution. How 
would you solve this problem? 
FEBRUARY WINNERS 

Following are the best “solu- 


tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the February issue. The persons 
who wrote them have received 
checks for $10.00 each and a hand- 
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some two-color Merit Award cer- 
tificate for framing. 


What Is so Strange? 

By Gordon Quimby, Clyde Porcelain 
Steel Division of the Whirlpool Cor- 
poration, Clyde, Ohio 

What is so “strange” about Jamie’s 
attitude? If one of the members of 
management who were “shocked” at 
it were to be made to feel insecure by 
coming in Monday morning to find, in- 
stead of his old familiar equipment, a 
modern functional desk, a strange fil- 
ing set-up, and a speedy intercom, his 
reaction would be the same as Jamie’s. 
This “strange” attitude is actually a 
resentment based upon two uncom- 
fortable subconscious thoughts, some- 
thing like these: 

“They could have at least told me 
about it. After all, it’s my job.” 

“This stuff is designed to make me 
work faster. Aren’t they satisfied with 
me? Am I on the skids?” 

It produces a tremendous feeling of 
insecurity in any employee, be he su- 
pervisor or worker, when he is ignored 
in matters concerning his work. Our 
failure to make employees feel im- 
portant and secure by permitting fiascos 
like Jamie’s case to occur contributes 
generously to most of managements’ 
current personnel problems. 

Although the story’s final paragraph 
admits to only one problem, there are 
actually two problems in the case, be- 
cause the possibility of future recur- 
rences must also be prevented. 

For Jamie’s problem, I would “try 
to figure out some other solution.” You 
cannot discipline a man for reacting to 
improper treatment in a perfectly nor- 
mal way. 

I would have a long private talk 
with him and explain that there was 
no intention of treating him in a high- 
handed way. I would explain that, 
because of his past record of good 
workmanship and efficiency, I felt he 
would be just the man to operate this 
new equipment as it would require 
someone with above the average com- 
prehension. I would then ask him to do 
me the favor of “‘testing” the equipment 
for two days and reporting to me 
personally his opinion of its efficiency. 
I would ask his assistance in solving 
some problem connected with it (and 
there would be a problem, if I had to 
make one!). 

In order to prevent recurrence of the 
offense, the Neway management should 
firmly instill in its supervisors the 
fundamentals of human relations and 
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industrial psychology related to this 
type of problem which could be briefly 
expressed something like this: 


REMEMBER .... 

.that the “resistance to change” is 
minimized in people who are “in 
on” the planning. 

. that everyone must have his “status” 
—to believe himself to be wanted, 
needed, appreciated, important. 

. that unreasoning bullheadedness, 
disloyalty, slipshod work, and 
unionism are the by-products of the 
insecurity bred in people by jeop- 
ardizing their status through secre- 
tive changes affecting their most 
important function, i.e., their work. 

. that you, their supervisor, must ac- 
cord to them the same honest, re- 
spectful, impartial, and considerate 
treatment which you expect from 
your superior. If you deserve it, so 
do they. 

. above all, to talk to your people. 
Make them feel a part of your team. 
When you accomplish this, you will 
find you have workers who are 
faithful, diligent, good humoured, 
and cooperative. They will be 
happy. So will you. 





Schedule Private Conference 


By C. F. Brubaker, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California 

The management of Neway Manu- 
facturing Company have had created 
quite a problem due to a very poor 
human relations approach by their 
Methods Planning Department. Any 
good methods man knows that it is not 
enough to simply develop new ma- 
chines, ideas and methods; but that his 
job also includes selling these changes 
to both management and the worker. 

In this case, failure to get the work- 
er’s confidence and to ask for the 
worker’s help in working out a solution 
as well as in actual set up of the ma- 
chine (who doesn’t like a little over- 
time?) has created a barrier with the 
worker. The only solution which ap- 
pears workable would have to solve 
two problems. First, it must aim at 
keeping Mr. Johnson on the present job 
assignment by a better-late-than-never 
attempt to sell the worker. Second, it 
must aim at correcting the above de- 
fects in human relations. 

To arrive at this solution, manage- 
ment can take the following action: 

To the worker: Have Mr. Johnson’s 
foreman hold a private conference with 
Mr. Johnson. In this conference, the 
foreman should highlight the excel- 
lent work record of the employee; his 
valuable work experience from which 
the company can draw needed skill. 
He should point out that the new equip- 
ment was a valuable investment by the 
company, and that Neway had chosen 
Mr. Johnson because of his record to 
aid in its use. In short, sell the man on 
the machine. 

To the Methods Planning Depart- 
ment: Management should certainly 
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point out the dangers of a poor human 
relations job to their Methods Planning 
Department. Even if Mr. Johnson is 
lost or has to be transferred, his loss 
to the company will be an object les- 
son which could save the company 
many thousands of dollars and scores of 
good men by bringing about a good 
human relations approach to their 
Methods Planning Department. 





“Heart to Heart” Talk 

By L. E. Trosclair, Ethyl Corporation, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Obviously, Jamie’s attitude was based 

on some compelling factor in his emo- 

tional makeup. He only took one look 
at the machine and decided he didn’t 
like it without even trying it. 

If I were his foreman and felt that 
Jamie trusted and respected me, and 
had his interests at heart, I would have 
a “heart to heart” talk with him, try 
to draw out his reasons for his action, 
and try to find the fairest solution to 
his problem. I would also try to guide 
the talk to see if one of the following 
wasn’t the real reason: 

1. Fear of not being able to learn to 
operate so imposing and intricate a 
machine, 

2. Fear that the machine would not 
enable him to use all the skills he 
has developed through the years and 
would make an automaton of him. 

. Resentment that the new machine 
was installed without him being con- 
sulted or at least told about it. 


4. Fear that his craftmanship or pro- 
duction wasn’t satisfactory, with the 
associated resentment of a machine 
that would “show him up.” 

If his fear of not being able to learn 
to operate the machine was his reason, 
I would try to talk him into letting 
me demonstrate its operation. 


If I were successful in getting him to 
try to operate the machine, and he 
could, his fears would be allayed and 
the problem would be solved. If he 
demonstrated he couldn’t operate the 
new machine after a sufficient learning 
period, I would certainly try to place 
so faithful an employee to his best ad- 
vantage. 

If he feared the new machine would 
deprive him of the satisfaction of ap- 
plying his developed skills, I would try 
to get him to at least try the machine 
for a short period with the hope that 
he would become interested in some 
new features of the machine which he 
may not have realized existed. 

If he resented that the change was 
made without being told about it, I 
would certainly feel that I had “fallen 
down” on my job by not keeping him 
informed. I would tell him that I can 
understand and am glad that he feels 
that his machine was his “domain” and 
that he takes pride in his job and 
would like to feel that he is a part of 
any development. 

If he feared that his craftsmanship 
and production wasn’t satisfactory, I 
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would reassure him that the company 
was well satisfied with his work and 
couldn’t expect any more of any 
worker, but that the new machine was 
part of a natural continuing improve- 
ment of manufacturing methods neces- 
sary to keep up with competition. 

The tone of this talk must not be 
conciliatory, but Jamie must feel that 
you are sincere in trying to find the 
fairest solution to his problem. 





Honorable Mention—Cosimo L. Ca- 
taldi, North American Aviation, Incor- 
porated, Inglewood, California; Carl J. 
Bonem, White Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Malcolm Easterday, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Walter R. Lund, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; David 
Schwartz, Commonwealth Plastic Cor- 
poration, Leominster, Massachusetts; 
John Linden, Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany, Culver City, California; William 
S. Rakos, Inland Steel Company, East 
Chicago, Indiana. 

R. S. Skidmore, Aerodex Incorpor- 
ated, Miami, Florida; J. Russell Stein, 
Corhart Refractories Company, Incor- 
porated, Louisville, Kentucky; Walter 
C. Boehm, Olson Rug Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; Richard A. Corey, 
Clark Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; W. A. Nolan, 
American Airlines, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
and Mrs. Sylvia Lett, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 


HOW ABOUT 
SOUND FILMS FOR 


YOUR NEXT MEETING? 





Available without cost—for your 
Group Programs, Training Schools, 
or Production Clinics! 


Here’s your chance to show 
action-packed close-ups of real, cost- 
cutting production operations— 
such as trimming, assembling, form- 
ing, marking, crimping, staking, 
broaching, drawing, and pressing; 
also one of the fastest hydraulic 
- operations you've ever seen. 

ese 10, 20, and 30-minute films 
will highlight any program with re- 
vealing, worthwhile, entertaining 
information! There’s no obligation! 


Write us today 
for complete information. 


Projection equipment furnished 
if-you haven’t your own facilities. 


The Denison Engineering Co 


1192-A Dublin Rd 











BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


(Continued from page 19) 


year) here is the story of Nicky 
Blair, well-known New York res- 
taurateur: 

His place was packed, a custom- 
ary state of affairs. Just the same, 
he was recounting the terrible state 
of business. 

“Some nights,” he was saying, 
half to himself, “it doesn’t pay to 
turn on the lights.” 

“Look, Nicky,” said a customer, 
“every table in the place is filled 
and I’ve seen you turn away at 
least a dozen people while I’ve 
been standing here waiting for a 
table.” 

“I know,” returned Nicky gloom- 
ily, “but six months ago I was turn- 
ing away three dozen.” 

Business men, even the manu- 
facturers of headache remedies, 
are like that. 


TAKE A YEAR OFF 


A year’s vacation with pay! 
That’s the plan now in effect at the 
Hedco Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago. After six months, half a 
week; one year, one week; two 
years, two weeks, and so on, up 
to ten years, a whole year off. Then 
the employee starts in again, one 
year, one week, and so on up to the 
twentieth year, when he’d get a 
full year off again. 

Before Hedco put the plan into 
operation its turnover was regular 
and constant, which is to say em- 
ployees were leaving all the time 
and new ones were being hired, 
trained, put on the job, when the 
cycle would repeat. Now no one 
wants to leave, and there is a long 
line waiting for jobs, from every 
state and many foreign countries. 

The one-year vacation, with 
double time for any work done in 
that year, is a magnet—written 
into a union contract—that holds 
the concern’s 200 employees and 
has replacements waiting in line. 
The company figures that quite 
aside from the advantages of a 
steady force it probably will do 
better in the long run, in terms of 
out-of-pocket expenses, than it 
would with a pension plan. The 
company does not expect that 
many employees actually will want 
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to take a full year off when they 
become eligible; the prospect of a 
whole year with nothing to do but 
loaf is appalling to most men, and 
vacation work at double pay can be 
mighty attractive. 

(The company makes electronic 
equipment). 


FRONTIERS 


We have pushed to the Pacific, 
and beyond there is only water. 
There are no frontiers any more, 
no place left for adventure. 

Do you believe that? 

Don’t. There are plenty of places 
left for the explorer and the rough- 
and-ready man. Train crews on a 
new rail line between Brazil and 
Bolivia are dodging arrows of the 
savage Yanaigua Indians who live 
in the jungle area through which 
the tracks run. The line has just 
had is formal opening. 

There are frontiers of this kind, 
much like those of the American 
wild west of not so long ago, all 
over the world. But the biggest 
and the best frontiers are still in 
this country, in the basement work- 
room of the quiet man down the 
street, in the research laboratory 
of a big company, in the executive 
offices where selling drives are 
planned. 

One thing a country with ima- 
gination, skill, inventiveness, cour- 
age and curiosity will never run 
out of is—frontiers. 





CINCINNATI 


(Continued from page 11) 


any bars topped with portraits of 
fleshy nudes, the shiniest of brass 
rails, the largest of foaming steins. 
Vine still is the longest of Cincin- 
nati’s streets and it still is devoted 
to good food and good drink. Vine 
Street is the dividing line for all 
east-west streets in Cincinnati. All 
North-South streets run from the 
Ohio River. 

Cincinnati is a well-informed 
and well-educated city—it has 
three daily newspapers and five 
radio stations. It has two institu- 
tions of higher learning, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati—second larg- 
est in Ohio—and Xavier University 
—operated by the Jesuit Order. It 
is one of the few cities to boast two 


radio stations of 50,000-watt caliber 
—WLW, WCKY. 

The lifeblood of Cincinnati is 
transportation. It is served by 
seven railroads, five airlines and 
by uncountable river craft which 
ply the busy Ohio. Its rail terminal 
is considered the most beautiful in 
the United States. It has but re- 
cently opened a new airport, com- 
parable to the best anywhere in the 
world. 


Its riverfront is one of the great 
harbors of the Ohio. From Cincin- 
nati leave the only packet boats 
left on this placid river through the 
heart of America. Here are great 
oil and freight terminals and de- 
pots from which the entire north- 
west is supplied with coal. 


All these are forms of transporta- 
tion which one is likely to see in 
any modern city. Cincinnati, how- 
ever, can go one better, the in- 
clined plane. This is a city of hills, 
it is impossible to leave the down- 
town section along the riverfront 
without climbing a hill. To over- 
come this, the early transportation 
companies built inclines—minia- 
ture railways equipped to go almost 
straight up. This landmark is in 
downtown Cincinnati, which be- 
lieves in preserving its historic 
spots despite the demands of traffic 
or expanding business. 

James Garfield and William 
Henry Harrison are honored with 
parks and imposing statues in 
downtown Cincinnati. Lytle Park 
and one of the city’s most exclusive 
apartment sections is on the edge 
of the business section. Lytle Park 
also is the site of the huge Christ- 
mas crib erected every year by the 
Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

There is no finer city than Cin- 
cinnati on earth. It is just the place 
for you to attend the 3lst annual 
NAF convention in September. 





Suburban Resident: “It’s simply fine 
to wake up in the mornnig and hear 
the leaves whispering outside your 
window.” 

City Man: “It’s all right to hear the 
leaves whisper, but I never could stand 
hearing the grass mown!” 


* * * 


Speak well of your enemies—you 
made ’em. 
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ZONE “A” COORDINATING COUNCIL HELD 


Los Angeles, California—Members of 
the Zone “A” Coordinating Council 
heard two top speakers at the recent 
meeting sponsored by the Grayson 
Administrative Conference. 

H. DeVoe Rea, management consul- 
tant and labor relations expert, ad- 
dressed the group on the topic of 
“Labor Relations.” He said that while 
progress has been made in labor re- 
lations, there is still much to do in the 
future. The speaker believes that the 
same careful consideration should be 
given to labor relations as is given to 


banking and financial problems, sales, 
engineering and product development 
problems. 

Thomas T. Arden, executive vice 
president of Robertshaw-Fulton, and 
general sales manager of the Grayson 
Controls Division, used “How Top 
Management Looks at the Foreman” as 
his subject. He pointed out that the 
relationship between top management 
and foremen is not what it should be 
and reminded the group of the great 
changes which have taken place in the 
last half century. 


MEMBERS FROM 22 CLUBS attended 
the Zone “A” Coordinating Council 
held in Los Angeles. Pictured here is 
part of the group who participated. 


Following the addresses, a panel dis- 
cussion was conducted by four G.A.C. 
members. Panel members included 
Harry Ryman, who spoke on the or- 
ganizational structure and general club 
data; Michael Caparone, who explained 
the committee activities; and Joseph 
A. McMillan, who described the 
G.A.C’s activities in civic projects. 
Charles Bogenrief served as moder- 
ator. 

Edward O. Seits, NAF president, 
William Meek, Zone “A” vice presi- 
dent; and R. F. Monsalvatge, senior 
area manager, attended. 





WEST COAST REPORT 


(Continued from page 8) 


advertising and quicker deliveries 
are parts of the big promotional 
programs that progressive com- 
panies will be pushing to lure more 
buying.... 

Howell G. Evans, a U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce director and vice 
president of the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, said American business 
men now have the kind of climate 
in Washington in which they can 
exercise industrial statesmanship. 
“The business man,” he said, “must 
take a more active part in govern- 
ment affairs at local, state and fed- 
eral levels. He must accept assign- 
ments and responsibilities instead 
of leaving them to politicians. In 
so doing he must exercise indus- 
trial statesmanship.” . . . This re- 
minds that a housewife here called 
police the other day to report, 
“there’s an elephant loose in my 
backyard.” There was—a baby one 
having escaped from the floor show 
at the Moulin Rouge nightclub... . 


* * * * * 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board of Studebaker Corpora- 
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tion and former administrator of 
the Marshall Plan in Europe, told 
Palm Springs Service Club mem- 
bers: “In 12 years our national 
productive capacity has increased 
70 percent. Now we have a seller’s 
market and we need effective mer- 
chandising to keep people buying 
to keep this productive capacity at 
work.” ... 


* * * * * 


In operation in Los Angeles is 
“Project Enterprise.” It’s a free 
plan to aid ailing companies. If 
you’re a business man in a jam, 
says Ernest Wilson, president of 
Ernest Paper Products, Incorpo- 
rated, your best bet is to consult 
another businessman who already 
has licked the same problem. . 
One thousand employees of the 
Hoffman Radio Corporation and 
Leach Relay Company are under- 
going multi-phasic screening 
(series of medical tests) volun- 
tarily in an attempt to catch di- 
sease symptoms before they be- 
come serious. Idea stems from the 
formation last May of the Health 
Consultants committee, now repre- 
senting 102 different unions in the 
Los Angeles area.... 


The television industry held its 
breath when the U. S. brewers put 
their heads together in conclave 
here. Seems safe, however, that 
beer will continue to support TV. 
... F. Donald Nixon, brother of 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, de- 
clared he was willing to sign a con- 
tract with the AFL Butchers 
Union, but couldn’t convince its 
members to quit picketing his 
market in Whittier. ... There was 
a real uplift movement here, with 
the brassiere manufacturers con- 
ducting a style show. Such num- 
bers as “My Secret,” “Definitely 
Yours” and “Debutante” were 
pointed out... . And the Electric 
Club of Los Angeles boosted at- 
tendance at a luncheon meeting by 
sponsoring a fashion show with 
parading mannequins in lace bath- 
ing suits.... 


* * * * * 


Movie producer Hugo Haas tells 
about the Russian who was as- 
signed to submit sketches for a 
statue of Pushkin. He submitted 
sketches of Pushkin writing, stand- 
ing, sitting, etc. Accepted, however, 
was a sketch of Malenkov reading 
a book by Pushkin. 
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A Pill Won't Do It! 


Much as you would like, you 
won't get “Know How” by tak- 
ing a pill. Despite advances in 
“Magic’’ drugs, electronics, 
atomic development and other 
wonders of the age, you can’t 
find a pill to swallow to gain 
knowledge of all aspects of your 
supervisory job. 


The Lincoln Factory Execu- 
tive Service is designed to help 
you improve’ yourself. It’s 
thorough and your previous 
education is no obstacle. 


Learn more about this home 
study course today. Write for 
free, 48-page descriptive bro- 
chure, ‘Getting Ahead In In- 
dustry.“’ 


LINCOLN EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


1401 W. 75th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
“The School of the Factory Executive” 
Louis S$. Vosburgh, President 


J. Francis Carle, M.A., 
Educational Director 











THE FORMICA FOREMAN’S 
BUSINESS CLUB 


(Continued from page 9) 


Our objective is to improve pro- 
cedure—not to place blame. 

2. Don’t assume top management 
prerogatives. Our function is to 
recommend—not to order. 


We will consider just one type of 
program to which we devote eleven 
one-hour meetings per year. 

1. We select a problem best suited 
for club participation, and one in 
which there is current need for 
remedy. 

2. We assemble all the pertinent 
facts and present them to our 
group in logical order. 

3. By discussion or questionnaire 
we seek ideas and suggestions 
for suitable procedure. 

4. We suggest a plant committee to 
study the ideas and information 
received and develope a proce- 
dure. 

5. We continue discussion and 
questionnaires on development 
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until a permanent procedure is 
developed. 


Though we are continually kept 
informed on executive manage- 
ment policies, and though we are 
backed by executive management, 
our executive management rigidly 
practices “no interference” in our 
activity. The control of the club is 
held to the foreman level. In that 
way a free expression of thought 
is maintained. 


We have many successes. We do 
not claim the full credit for any of 
them. We could do nothing with- 
out the cooperation of the whole 
factory organization. However, our 
usefulness has received recogni- 
tion. We have been involved in 
many projects. To list a few: 


1. Housecleaning—a system . of 
checks and standards devised by 
the Formica Foreman’s Business 
club which in 1952 helped cut 
the reject rate of laminated plas- 





NAF club presidents are 
urged to submit their 500- 
word entries for the MAN- 
AGE Magazine “Management 
Team of the Month” awards. 
Since only one award will be 
made per month, every entry 
will be considered for an 
award for two years from date 
of receipt. Clubs may submit 
as many different entries as 
they desire, and projects may 
be described which have oc- 
curred at any time since the 
club's affiliation with The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 











tic sheeting by five percent—or 
an improvement of 40 percent in 
the rate of rejects. Via our club 
“Housecleaning” inspection Com- 
mittee, we have helped maintain 
plant order and have set up a 
permanent procedure with our 
company safety director. (Man- 
hours lost from accidents during 
18-month period preceding 
Housecleaning program: 13,464; 
Man-hours lost from accidents 
during 18-month following in- 
stitution Housecleaning pro- 
gram: none.) 


2. Safety—a permanent project of 
cooperation with the company 





safety director, two meetings per 
year. We recently made a record 
of nearly 2,000,000 man-hours of 
work without a lost-time acci- 
dent. Much of that success is due 
to the safety department—but 
our cooperation helped put it 
over. 


3. Factory Supplies—a six-month 
project in which cost of factory 
supplies was reduced 30 per cent 
by cooperative effort and new 
procedure rather than by man- 
agement decree. A permanent 
club “shop committee” was set 
up to maintain control. 


4. Late orders resulting from bad 
procedures. This is almost a 
permanent project—though peri- 
odic in club treatment. Problems 
regularly reported and proce- 
dures improved. 


5. Product Rejects—now being de- 
veloped. Shop committee meets 
weekly to analyze all processing 
faults and apply corrective 
measures. 


We see no end to opportunity for 
company service. For the present 
we have definite objectives and a 
full program. We never allow our- 
selves to become satisfied, so we 
continue to improve our program, 
to make our efforts more effective. 
Our goal can be expressed simply: 
a satisfactory plant operation with 
a satisfactory end product. 


Edward Thorne 

President 

The Formica Foreman’s 
Business Club 








- ve 
“Okay. Schmarty-Pants! Jush come 
over here an’ shee for yourshelf!” 
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It was raining pitchforks as a motor- 
ist stepped into a small restaurant and 
sat down. As the waitress came for 
the order, he glanced out the window 
and remarked, “Gee, this looks like 
the big flood.” 


“The what?” asked the girl. 


“The big flood. Haven’t you read 
about the big flood and the ark landing 
at Mount Ararat?” 

“Gee, mister,” replied the waitress, 
“T ain’t looked at a paper all week.” 


* * * 


Employer (to newly-hired typist): “I 
hope you thoroughly understand the 
importance of punctuation.” 

Stenographer: “Oh, yes indeed. I 
always get to work on time.” 


* * * 


Three salesmen were sitting in a 
tavern having a few rounds of 
beer. 

“T hate to see a woman drink 
alone,” said the liquor salesman. 

“I hate to see a woman eat 
alone,” added the grocery sales- 
man. 

The mattress salesman remained 
quiet, like a gentleman. 


* * * 


Inebriate returning to bar: “Shay, 
I think I’ve been kidnapped!” 

Bartender: “How come?” 

Inebriate: “When I went home, I 
looked in my lil’ bed, and I wasn’t 
there.” 


* * * 


Shouted the evangelist: “Adult- 
ery is as bad as murder! Don’t you 
agree, Sister Johnson?” 

Sister Johnson: “I don’t rightly 
know. I ain’t never killed nobody.” 
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The meek little gent in the res- 
taurant finally sighed and decided 
to give up his steak. It was tougher 
than sole leather. He called the 
waiter and pleaded that it be taken 
back to the kitchen. The waiter 
dolefully shook his head and said: 
“Sorry, pal, I can’t take it back 
now. You’ve bent it.” 

* * * 

A man was tuning in on the radio when 
he got a sudden twinge of pain in his back. 

“| believe I’m getting lumbago!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“What's the use,” answered his wife, 
“‘you won’t understand a word they say.” 


ok * * 


Manager (pointing to cigarette- 
end on the floor): “Smith, is this 
yours?” 

Smith (pleasantly): “Not at all, 
sir. You saw it first.” 

* * &* 

A young family was touring the South- 
west, and soon they crossed the Texas 
border. They were shocked at the road 
signs they saw, which were: ‘Beware of 
Soft Shoulders,” “Sharp Curves Ahead,” 
“Five Gals, for a dollar,” “Try Ethyl,” and 
finally, “Look Out For Children.” 


* * * 


A candidate came home in the 
small hours and gave his wife the 
glorious news: “Darling, I have 
been elected.” 

She was delighted. “Honestly?” 
she said. 

He laughed in an embarrassed 
way. “Oh, why bring that up?” 

* * * 
First Hunter: “Hey, Bill.” 
Second Hunter: “Yeah.” 
First Hunter: “Are you all right?” 
Second Hunter: “Yeah.” 
First Hunter: “Then I’ve shot a bear.” 


Teacher: “Yes, Johnny, what is it?” 
Johnny: “I don’t want to scare you, but 
Papa said if | didn’t get better grades 
someone is due for a licking.” 
* * * 


Young Father: “In your sermon this 
morning you spoke about a baby being 
a new wave on the ocean of life.” 

Minister: “That’s right. Do you 
think a fresh squall would have been 
nearer the truth?” 

* 2 


Freight Rate Clerk: “It took me 
twelve lessons to teach Mabel to 


swim.” : 
Billing Clerk: “Why, the little flirt! 
I taught her in six.” 


* % * 
Two freshmen were trying to de- 
fine the word, “collision.” “Col- 


lision,” said one freshman, “is when 
two things come together unex- 


pectedly.” 
“I know,” brightly replied the 


other freshie. “Twins.” 
* ok ok 


An invitation to dinner had been sent 
to a newly settled physician. In reply 
the hostess received an absolutely 
illegible letter. 

“I must know if he accepts or re- 
fuses,” she declared. 

“If I were you,” suggested her hus- 
band, “I should take it to the druggist. 
Druggists can always read doctors’ let- 
ters, however badly they are written.” 

His wife followed his advice. The 
druggist looked at the slip of notepaper, 
went into his dispensary and returned 
a few minutes later with a bottle, which 
he handed over the counter. 

“There you are, madam,” he said. 
“That will be two dollars.” 

* * * 


“Has your son’s college education 
been of any value?” 

“Oh, yes; it cured his mother of 
bragging about him.” 
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* MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU * 


New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 








NEW LITERATURE OFFERED 

Kennametal has just released their Catalog 
Number 54 with 74 pages of complete specifi- 
cations and net prices of their line of tools 
which is generally known as the widest in 
the carbide industry. 

There is a considerably expanded line of 
profiling tools in this catalog, which is indica- 
tive of the growing need for this type of 
tooling. 

For your copy of this extensive and in- 
formative catalog, it is suggested that you 
address your request on your company letter- 
head to Kennametal, Incorporated, in care of 


MANAGE, 321 West First Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
30]—Latest information on standard ce- 


mented carbide die specifications and prices 
is included in bulletin D-134 announced by 
Carboloy Department of General Electric 
Company. 

The new publication lists round hole dies, 
rough cored and finished, braze-type rough 
mandrel nibs, finished tube-drawing man- 
drels, square and hexagon shape dies, nail 
gripper and header die nibs, guide rings and 
wire guide bushings. 


302—A 12-page bulletin on Hallowell shop 


stools and chairs has been prepared by 
Standard Pressed Steel Company. The bul- 
letin pictures and describes 14 steel stool 
models, including knock-down, adjustable, 
filing and revolving-seat stools, and three 
chair models. 

303—A cleverly prepared and informative 
booklet on floor maintenance and care is 


offered by the Walter G. Legge Company. It 
includes three basic points—improved ap- 
pearance, greater safety and decreased costs. 
It may answer some of your questions about 
the care of home floors as well as your shop 
and office floor. 


304—IBM Time Recorders versatile enough 
to permit the recording of employees IN and 
OUT attendance time as well as recording 
the amount of time spent on individual jobs 
during working hours are described in two 
folders now available from International 
Business Machines Corporation. The ac- 
curate attendance time and job time records 
provided can be used as a basis for payroll 
computation, for compiling job cost figures, 
for justifying charges to customers, for 
checking productive time against nonproduc- 
tive time, and for many other uses. 


305—Lassy Tool Company has released a 
new 6-page circular that deals with Tapping 
and Threading Equipment for the tool room 
and for production use. It illustrates their 
three different models of hand tappers and 
also shows the large range of new accessories 
now available. The new circular also shows 
various methods for lathe tapping and 
threading, and also the hand tapping of large 
work right on the drilling machine. 


NEW BULLARD ELASTIC 


KNUCKLE-BAND 

306—Some of the toughest spots to bandage 
properly are knuckles, finger-tips, elbows, 
toes and heels. To overcome this problem, a 
new type of elastic bandage is now available 
in Bullard First Aid Kits, unit packs and 
bulk. 

Knuckle-Bands elastic design gives freedom 
of movement without bunching behind the 
knuckle. Will fit over thumb and finger tips 
and will stick tightly when applied. The 
unique design reduces the actual size of the 
Knuckle-Band as the ends are folded around 
the knuckle or finger tip covering only the 
affected area. 

The new adhesive leaves no marks on the 
skin and is easily removed. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond April 28 


For Additional Information Circle the Number on Service Coupon 





FOR PROGRAMS AND TRAINING 
CLINICS 


307—The National Safety Council’s new 
series of human relation training films 
for foremen is now available. Featuring 
O’Grady, the safety skeptic from the 
Council's film, ““A Gray Day for O’Grady,” 
this three-film set tells how a foreman 
learns about people. 

“Fragile—Handle Feelings with Care” 
shows how a foreman learns to value and 
respect the feelings of his workers. 


“Call ’"Em on the Carpet’’ shows the 
various methods foremen can employ to 
correct workers’ faults without incurring 
ill will. 

“It’s an Order” is a humorous film illus- 
trating how supervisors should give orders 
so that they are understandable and can 
be carried out efficiently by the worker. 

The films run 12 minutes each and are 
available in 16mm sound movies as well 
as 35 mm sound slide films. 
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NEW CLEANING UNIT 
308—A heavy-duty industrial wet-dry vac- 


uum cleaner that includes three versatile 
cleaning units in one machine has been in- 
troduced by the Clarke Sanding Machine 
Company. 

The new model is a basic wet-dry vacuum 
cleaner for industrial use. For those hard- 
to-get-at places, the motor unit of the basic 
cleaner is removable and is used as a portable 
vacuum, easily carried on a shoulder strap by 
the operator. The same motor unit is usable 
as a high-velocity blower for cleaning motors 
and machinery. 

A complete line of attachments is available, 
making it ideal for cleaning overhead equip- 
ment, walls, draperies, molding, upholstery, 
radiators, carpeted or bare floors, etc. 
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“CARBOFLEX” GRINDING 

WHEELS 

314—The Carborundum Company announces 
the availability of its new Carboflex de- 
pressed center grinding wheels for rough 
grinding, weld removal, cut-off and slotting 
operations for ferrous and nonferrous metals 
and non-metallics. 

Combining aggressive cutting action with 
extreme high strength and resistance to 
cracking, the new glass-fiber-reinforced resin 
bond wheels provide efficient operation with 
maximum _ safety. Extensively tested in 
foundries, steel mills and all types of metal- 
working and metal fabricating industries, 
Carboflex depressed center wheels show all- 
round versatility. 





3-D SHOP PLANNING 


312—Three quarters to one inch scale 
models of machine tools for making shop 
layouts are offered on a free loan basis (ex- 








A315—‘Report on Conpor” gives all 
the basic information on the new 


IMPROVED “GRIND-ALL” FIXTURE 


309—Harig Manufacturing Corporation is 
currently producing a new improved version 
of their Grind-All fixture. Designed for 
faster, more versatile, more economical per- 


cept for transportation charges) by the South 
Bend Lathe Works. Several models each, of 
nine different machine tools are included, as 
well as models of mechanics and floor plan 
layout sheets cross-ruled to the same scale. 


Leather sealing and packing material 
of Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing 
Company. (See page 16). 

A316—Available without cost for 
your program, training school or 
clinic, are movie films on production 
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forator grinding operations, the Grind-All 
allows greatest possible accuracy over the 
widest operating range. It grinds all types of 
regular and irregular contours concentric 
with perforator shank within plus or minus ranged, elim‘nating hours of laborious 
0002. It is particularly adapted to carbide drafting. Many errors not easily seen on a 


operations furnished by the Denison 
Engineering Company. (See page 27). 
A317—Lincoln Extension Institute 
(see page 30) offers a 48-page de- 
scriptive brochure, “Getting Ahead in 
Industry.” 


Principal advantage in using models to 
work out a shop plan is the speed and ease 
with which they can be arranged and re- 


grinding two-dimension layout are instantly obvious. bul 
Twenty-four, 15 degree graduations on a After sketching the shop room floor plan cn —_ ines ae | po separa we 

/ ? - > ives re) 
rotating index plate, assures extreme grind- the layout sheets, the models are placed on — a — er 


information on construction and sizes 


ing accuracy. Adjustable stops permit a . 
of their work clothes. 


swing to any number of degrees. The fixture 
can also be used for light milling, boring, 
drilling, inspection operations and other 
special purposes. 


the floor plans and moved about until a 
satisfactory arrangement is obtained. 














MAGNETIC SWEEPER SPEEDS MAINTENANCE 

asieemsniinen 313—Production of the Sweeperette, a rotary non-electric magnetic sweeper with a de- 

NEW TYPE TRAFFIC MARKER tachable magnetic element which becomes a “magic wand” of a hundred uses, is announced 
by Eriez Manufacturing Company, world’s largest manufacturers of permanent magnetic 

310—A new type of traffic marker for mark- equipment. 


ing lines on plant, warehouse, garage and When used as a hand-propelled rolling sweeper along factory aisles, floors, drives and 
office floors, made of a tough, long-wearing walks, Sweeperette’s magnetic tube is passed over small metal chips, filings, nails, tacks, etc., 
plastic material, has been announced. Called which literally jump to the rotating tube. 


Armor Flex Traffic Markers, they are 3”x6”x Unloading the tube is quickly accomplished by removing it from the unit and clearing 
02” in size, bright yellow in color, non-ab- it of the accumulated metal by means of 2 neoprene wiper ring. 

sorbent and resistant to most solvents. They When used apart from the roller, the magnetic element becomes a magnetic wand, with 
are quickly and easily installed with a special unlimited uses. The magnetic action is guaranteed forever. A ten day free trial is offered 
oil-resistant adhesive on wood, concrete, as- by the manufacturer on all models which range from 8 to 32-inch widths. 

phalt or composition floors. The floor is not 
harmed in any way: no drilling, no spikes, no 
countersinking. 

Because of the nature of the marker itself, 
the variety of possible designs to meet any 
specific need, its exceptionally long life and 
freedom from maintenance; one gets clear, 
sharp lines that effectively command attention 
over a long period of time, at a remarkably 
low cost. 


A SOUND SOLUTION TO 
INDUSTRIAL NOISE PROBLEMS 


31]—An entirely new approach to the prob- 
lem of industrial noise by use of economical, 
small, portable and easily installed sound 
absorbing units was announced by the 
Sonosorber Corporation. Known as Sonosorb- 
ers, the units have inner cores encased in 
perforated stucco embossed aluminum and 
are light weight and easy to clean. They are 
especially suited for noisy industrial locations 
where ordinary acoustical treatment is not 


applicable or adequate, and have many other 
uses in the reduction of noise, such as per- 
imeter treatment. 

Sonosorbers are about 24 inches long and 
are hung on 2-4-6 or 8-foot centers or as 
desired. They may be used in clusters or 
honey-comb patterns, or even in layers of 
groups over and near the source of sound. 
They do not necessitate alteration or moving 
of sprinklers, lighting fixtures, skylights, ven- 
tilating or other existing equipment. 
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THE MANAGE FORUM 
The Editor Says. . . 


(Continued from page 6) 

the Rocky Mountains. They do very 
little complaining about the space 
they don’t get in MANAGE. This 
month we instituted a new feature, 
by Bill Barton, a Los Angeles writer. 
It will be concerned with business- 
industry-management news from the 
West Coast. So by reading Freeman 
from New York, Arbeen from Wash- 
ington, and Barton from California, 
you can get, quickly, a good idea of 
what business and industry are doing 
across the country. Barton is a crack 
reporter, like Arbeen and Freeman. 

Bob Lick, the advertising manager, 
cooks up a jim-dandy “Manage Serv- 
ice Bureau.” It better every 
month. So do the number of coupon 
returns, which show his audience is 


gets 


increasing. (Please fill out one now 
and send it to Lick. . .) 
Pat Hazen is the sweetest, most 


efficient assistant editor any grouchy, 
broken-down old editor could ask for. 
She grinds out copy that is flawless, 
then makes sure free-lance artists 
Nelson Hahne, Dwight Frick and Jim 
McClain get their drawings right. 
Then Pat puts the whole magazine 
together—making double positive she 
leaves out no advertisements. 

Georgia Allen doubles as editorial 
assistant and secretary to the public 
relations manager. She helps out any 
way she can, and chances are if you 
request permission to reprint some- 
thing from MANAGE you'll hear 
from Georgia. 

But—in closing—a word for the 
unsung, unheralded management and 
foremen’s club correspondents who 
keep the news of clubs, club people 
and club activities flowing in. We 
don’t have enough space in MAN- 
AGE—ever—to use even one-fifth 
the material they send in. Most of 
them keep grinning and plugging 
away, and we, honestly, do the best 
we can, 

Editing a magazine like MANAGE, 
with a staff like this, is one of the 
most satisfying experiences a pro- 
fessional journalist could hope to 
enjoy. As readers, we hope you get 
some satisfaction from their efforts 
too. 
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And the Readers Reply . . . 
(Continued from page 6) 


Sherwood stood up with the members and 
the watch crashed to the floor and was 
smashed very badly. 

Let us picture for a moment how a blind 
man who is constantly catching planes and 
trains needs a watch. The need is infinitely 
greater than it is for the rest of us who are 
blessed with normal sight. We offered to 
have the watch repaired or pay the bill for 
its repair but Reverend Sherwood would not 
hear of it, stating that it was entirely due to 
his carelessness. 

However, the word spread among the 
members of the club and at the Ladies 
Night party recently, the matter was brought 
up and a spontaneous reaction by the mem- 
bers resulted in a collection of twice the 
amount necessary to replace the watch with 
a new one. 

It is now planned to present a new wrist 
watch to Reverend Sherwood and to have 
his old pocket watch repaired or it, in turn, 
replaced by a new one if necessary. 

The appeal and the response to the col- 
lection was the highlight of the Christmas 
party and it changed the tone of the affair 
to one which was more in keeping with the 
true meaning of Christmas wherein we 
celebrate the birthday of the Man who said: 
“Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Arthur F. Marmoy 

Secretary 

Foremen’s Club of Worthington 
Buffalo Works, Incorporated 
Buffalo, New York 
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“Looks like he'll beat Cranshaw’s 
record by at least 10 feet!” 





WASHINGTON REPORT 
To the Editor: 

I’ve read “Washington Report” by Mr. 
Arbeen in your January issue with consider- 
able interest. Mr. Arbeen makes an ex- 
cellent point. There are many organizations 
who could strengthen their engineering 
staffs materially by taking engineers off 


non-engineering work and putting them into 
jobs where their training would be more 
useful in relieving the current shortage. 


As a matter of fact, quite a few organi- 
zations, including General Electric Com- 
pany, have been combing their staffs with 
this very idea in mind. The reason they do 
so is of course the scarcity of available 
engineering talent. While the idea of mak- 
ing better use of engineers is an excellent 
one, it cannot possibly go far enough to 
alleviate the current and growing shortage 
of engineers. The National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers itself has only 30,000 
members as Mr. Arbeen points out. Yet the 
shortage of engineers is approaching 60,000 
per year. In other words, industry needs 
new engineers each year at the rate of twice 
the total membership of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 

If you have any doubt of this, all you 
have to do is to look in the classified ad- 
vertisements in newspapers in major in- 
dustrial centers during the past year. They 
are filled with advertisements looking for 
engineers of all kinds. 

I agree thoroughly that there are many 
engineering jobs that can be filled by pro- 
viding a certain amount of academic train- 
ing for foremen, supervisors and others who 
have acquired practical experience. Cer- 
tainly you cannot hope to make a research 
engineer out of a foreman in any reasonable 
length of time. However, there are many, 
many engineering jobs that require more 
practical experience than they do academic 
training. One of the best evidences of this 
is the enormous growth of the profession of 
tool engineering—the men who convert 
blueprints into production methods. A 
relatively small percentage of these engi- 
neers are college trained. They have come 
up through the school of hard, practical 
training and they acquired their academic 
knowledge largely through extension 
courses, night schools, reading and other 
forms of self training. 

Their function as engineers is just as 
vital as that of the registered professional 
engineer. Considering the numbers of them 
in industry, their collective importance 
probably far outweighs that of the engineers 
who have been graduated from colleges. 

Athel F. Denham 
Denham & Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


ACKNOWLEDGES AWARD 
To the Editor: 

This will acknowledge receipt of the 
MANAGE Magazine Award, and also the 
check for $10.00. 

Needless to say I was very happy to have 
your magazine select my contribution as an 
award winner, and the check for $10.00 will 
certainly come in handy. 

In my opinion, MANAGE is excellent 
reading material for men in supervision, 
and I personally get a lot of ideas from 
the material in the various issues. 

Again thanks, and believe me I will con- 
tinue to try to win another award. 

William Steinkoeing 
The Formica Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe. With three great series, 


Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


How the new Chevrolet wrings more power 
and more miles out of every gallon of gas... 


You see a couple of things in our picture 
up there that combine to make mighty 
fine motoring—the New England coun- 
tryside and the new 1954 Chevrolet. 

But wherever you live or drive, that new 
Chevrolet performance will please you in 
a number of special ways. 

THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 4a Chevrolet 
that responded so quickly, smoothly and 
quietly to your foot on the accelerator. 
You accelerate, climb hills and whisper 
along the highway as you never did before. 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION POWER is 
the reason behind these important advan- 
tages. Chevrolet has the Aighest compres- 
sion ratio in any leading low-priced car. 
And high compression is the key to an- 
other very pleasing and very important 
fact about Chevrolet performance. 


IT’S A LONG WAY FROM “FULL” TO 
“EMPTY.” Higher compression means 
that the fuel mixture is squeezed more 
tightly in the engine to get more work 
out of the same amount of gas. That is 
how Chevrolet gives you more power and 
finer performance with important gas sav- 
ings. That is why the Chevrolet gas gauge 
takes such a long time and so many 
miles to move from “‘full’’ to ‘“‘empty.”’ 
FINE, ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE 
over the miles is only one reason why 
you'll a/ways be glad you bought a Chev- 
rolet. No other low-priced car offers you 
sO many important advantages, including 
all the automatic power controls you 
could want. Yet, Chevrolet is the lowest- 
priced line of cars. Talk it over with your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI 





~e ; 
POWERGLIDE NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE ON ALL MODELS! Now 
you can enjoy Powerglide—the 
zippy, thrifty automatic trans- 
mission—on all models in all 
three series. And Powerglide 
has proved its ruggedness and 
dependability over more owner- 
driven miles than any other 
automatic transmission in Chev- 
rolet’s field. Teamed with the 
“Blue-Flame 125" engine, Power- 
glide is optional at extra cost. 
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Pro-Eminence 


PAN TRADEMARK 


ginating in 1926, the trademark “PAX 


now designates skin Cleansers, maintenance and 





metal cleaners of the finest quality. Through mor 
than a quarter-century the medical ind safety 
directors of many of the greatest industries 

in America have learned to rely with complet 
confidence upon the integrity of raare company 
that stands behind every PAX product Constant 
research and careful formulation under the 


supervision of our PAX Research ind Testing 





Laboratory maintain an unsurpassed standard ot 


uniformity f ind pertormance for the 
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